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THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Loud he sang the psalm of David ! 
He, a negro and enslaved, 

Sang of Israel’s victory 
Sang of Zion, bright and free. 


In that hour, when nicht is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalinist, 
In a voice so sweet and «lear 
That I could not choose but hear. 


Song of triumph and ascription, 
Such as reached the swart Egyptian, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharoah and his host. 


And the voice of his devotion 
Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 
For its tones by turns were glad, 


4 Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 


Paul and Silas in their prison, 
Sons of Christ the Lord arisen, 

Aud an earthquake’s arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night. 


But alas! what holy angel 
Brings the slave this glad evangel ? 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Kreaks hisdungcon gates at night ? 





THE ROSE'S DEATH. 


When the west is burnt away, 

All but one long crimson ray ; 

When the warm dew on the vine 

Is distilled to fairy wine ; 

When the birds sleep in their nest, 
And the cattle, breeding, rest ; 

When night looms in darkening sky,— 
Then the rose prepares to dic. 


en the flowers have fairy dreams, 
And white moths flit o’er glooming streams ; 
hen elm branches sway and feather, 
- of rude autumn weather ; 

s ..» the gambols are quite done 
Of aii Children of the sun, 

And a hush comes on the mirth 
Of all creatures of this earth ; 
When that gold light quits the sky,— - 

Thea the rose prepares to die. 





”" — emer 


—_ Miscellaneous, 


[From Chamber’s Journal. ] 


THE LOUNGER IN THE EXHIBITION. 
THE FIRST SHILLING-DAY, 


On this June 2, 1862, and at about 10 o’- 
clock a. M., there is a very singslar little 
crowd collected at the gate of the World's 
Fair in Brompton. What is wanting in num- 
ber, is more than made up in variety and so- 
cial contrast. There is a gracious” princess 
(upon whose timeliness it Was remarked that 
she was determined to have a good. shilling’s 
worth), and there is a female charity-school ; 
there is the commander-in-chief of the British 
army, and there are the Duke of York's boys 
(but of not royal descent), in homliest sear- 
let. There are ladies of fashion, varying from 
fifteen to twenty feet in circumference, clateh- 
ing the morocco case that holds their scason 
tickets; and there is Mistress Prudence House- 
wite, trom the agricultural districts, scorning 
any such artificial extension, and with a face 
that gives back ray forray to the summer sun, 
There are Parsees, with those ridiculous split 
hats pt theirs, in which one so longs to insert 
something ; Ebrew Jews, with that length of 
beard which deties all Christian competition, 
notwithstanding hogs-lard is denied to them: 
and one North American Indian in’ the pict- 
uresque though madeqnuate costume of his 
race, with a green cotton umbrella added, 

The mechanic element, however, which 
ought to have been most observable, is some- 
what lacking, and the pale shrewd faces of 
those whose labor is not under the open sky, 
are rare; the men of the forge. the maids of 
the mill, have not even. shillings to spend, 
this year, alas! but are gazing helpless and 
almost hopeless towards the Woest.—where 
thetr sun rises—tor a break inthe night-black 
eleuds of war. ‘Phere are, however, a tew 
supple-jomted, eager-eved, leaden-colored 
men, of whom it may be predicated that they 
will start off} as soon as yonder doors are 
open, straight for the western annexe—to the 
machinery, : 

There are one or two unhappy persons, 
who, not possessing season tickets, still eon- 
sider that their presence in a mere. shilling 
throng requires some explanation: their ood- 
lv habiliments bespeak, they hope, that they 
are amony it, without being of it, but they 
are glad to get any confidential 4pportunity, 
such as a crowd always offers, of informing 
strangers how the apparent social inconsisten- 
ey has arisen. The present writer found him- 
self at one time in aXery limited area, from 
which it was impossible to escape, impinged 
upon by a gentlemen of this deseription, whose 
apparel, it he bought it at figst hand, must 
have cost him a very considerable sum. 

*Well-dn haved erowd, sir,’ observed this 
superior person condescendingly : ‘no push- 
ing to speak of, and an uncommon interesting 
sight. Ll contess, L like the humbler classes, 
and have always tonnd them—there should be 
plenty of police about, of course—I have al- 
ways found them exceedingly eivil. Often 
been here betore, sir? Ah, | suppose so.— 
So hare 1. 

When a man is telling vou an untruth, and 
pereeives that vou are’aware of it, he atfords 
a study, ot which eur sculptors have not as 
vet taken advarttage : they present ns witha 
human figure, indeed, more or less nude, with 
its finger up to its nose, and they write under- 
neath it Fatedhes d: but if it were not forthat 
last precaution, we cer v should net know 
what was intended. ¢Phe true fiar whom ene 
meets in socicty twenty times a day remains 
unchiselled, One reason ef'this is. | suppose, 
that the eve, which cannot so well be deineat- 
ed in statuary, is the chief Seat of expression 
when a gentleman fibs. While even the ac- 
complished Tutter (ot the Old Bailey) remarks 
casually that he was dining yesterday with 
the Lerd Chancellor, there is a certain inde- 
cision in his eve, which emboldens me to re- 
ph ‘And so was I,’ upon the instant, to my 
earned friend's intense confusion. So, while 
with his voice my exclusive acquaintance af- 
firmed that he had been a constant. visitor to 
the Exhibition at prices more suitable to his 
condition, his eyes refused altogether to be 
parties to that dec “ptive statement. 

‘It will be better now than it was,’ contin- 
ed he; ‘things will be more in order. I am 
told—in fact, I know the rain used to come 
in, in all directions. A gentleman of my ac- 
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in the transept only last week. A putty-knife 
fell point-foremost from the roof, and quiver- 
ed, sir, in the flooring within a few inches of 
| where he stood. Take anothercase. A gen- 
tleman was standing under the dome, and 
suddenly found himself poked violently in 
ithe small of the back with the point of an um- 
brella; he (naturally) jumped forward a few 
/paces; and atthe same instant, there was a 
tremendous crash behind him. A good-na- 
tured stranger (whom he was about to give 
into thé custody of the police for an assault) 
had seen the pane descending, and saved a 
fellow-creature from the fate of .Eschylus, 
who perished, as you doubtless remember, in 
a similar manner. Take another ease. [He 
checked these fearful oecv wes off on his 
fingers with the air of one wno, having plenty 
to tell, did not want to go over the ground 
twice.] So hurried were all the arrange- 
ments immediately before the opening of the 
Exhibition, that one of the carpenters was 
actually nailed down beneath the flooring. 
He expostulated; but they answered that it 
would take more time than they could possibly 
| Spare to extricate hjm at present, and recom- 
mended patience. He would not be quieted 
however, and misconducted himself by de- 
/manding vocifcrously to be led out during the 
opening ceremonial. A carpet dulled his cries ; 
but they wore of such a nature, that the orches- 
tra had to strike up and drown them, while the 
| Duke of Cambridge was in the very midst of 
|@ most impressive sentence. The unhappy 
man happened to be immured immediately be- 
neath his Royal Highness’s chair.’ 
‘Lremember to have heard a somewhat 
similiar anecdote,’ remarked I drily, ‘with 
| respect to the theatre of New York, when it 
/was being boarded over for the ball given to 
‘the Prince of Wales.’ 
| ‘Ah indeed,’ rerurned my compannion, to- 
j tally unabashed; ‘that was then a curious 
case of coincidence. The doors are being 
'opened, Look! 

There was a great inarticulate cry of admi- 
ration and delight, as the fountain dancing in 
the sunshine, and the long rainbow-roof of 
the Nave, shone out upon us, as though a 
'a gate had been opened in Paradise. The 
| charity-school children then beheld a sight 
-such as in their fathers’ time no Monarch 
could have been able to witness. Asia, 

| Africa, and America, (for whose existence 
| they had as yet but the dubious evidence of 
| their geography-books) were.waiting within to 
| welcome them. ‘Phe richest jewels, the most 
| costly dresses ever worn, were spread yonder 
‘for their approval; the finest paintings that 
Europe has’ produced for the last century 
were arrangedin the best picture-gallery the 
* World has yet seen, for their unbiassed criti- 
cism; while exquisite music, evoked from the 
most rare and various instruments, was ready 
to minister to their enchanted ears. 

Under such circumstances, a barrier to pro- 
gress was intolerable; and yet there was my 
experienced friend, who had visited the build- 
ing so often before, stuck fast in a turnstile, 
having dropped his shilling into the. wrong 
box. Its lucky recipient would not believe 
that he had any such surplus in his treasury, 
while the man who ought to have been paid 

| Was reasonably disinclined to be out of pocket 
by the transaction. 

‘But I have paid,’ expostulated the wretched 

, swell; ‘I really have paid already.’ 
| But it would not do. 


| 
| 


friend—alas—the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not. Wilier far 
Than such wild words th’ excuse must be, 


| That opes the gates of Heaven for thee! 


‘You don’t suppose,’ observed the official 


secornfully, that 1 am going to make my turn- 
stile wrong for you, do you?’ 

Ifthe miserable obstructive had not instant- 
ly paid his second shilling, and so made 
way, I believe that the Duke of York’s 
boys, accustomed as they were to military 
evolutions, would have cut a read for us 
through his body. 

For half'a minute the crowd stood knotted 
together around the golden pillar from Vie- 
toria—‘I had no idea,’ said one, ‘that the 
nuggets were so Jarge,—and_ then dispersed 
themselves about the building; not hastily, 
nor according to any preconceived plan,’ but 
exactly as water poured upon a dusty floor 
radiates slowly and almost reluctantly in’ all 
directions. : : 

If the commissioners would have approved 
of it, I would cheerfully have mounted to the 
top of the bronze Parsee, and instructed my 
shilling-tricnds what course to pursue. 

My triends of the first shilling-day were sad- 
lvin need of some general directions of this 
sort. Whoever possessed the strongest will 
(and biceps) carried the rest of his” party 
along with him. One poor lady had an en- 


Sant terrible of a son with her, whe dragged 


her about under his arms (as if she had been 
an encyclopwdia) to everything that he did 
not amdera ger he was about nine-tenths 
of the catalofue—insisting upon an immediate 
explanation. 

‘Now, ma, what's this 2° 
know all about it.’ 

He was referring, at the moment TI chanced 
to overhear him, to the Dip Circle tor deter- 
mining the inclination of the Magnetic Nee- 
dle: and T doubt, therefore, whether his laud- 
able curiosity was gratified. Another young 
gentleman, with no such thirst for detail, re- 
turned to some inquiring friends with the in- 
formation that the model of Milan was that of 
Italy2-the name of that country having been 
legibly inscribed beneath it. 

The Armstrong’ gun, so polished, vet so 
formidable, that had bcen fired nineteen times 
ina minute, attracted us all: we patted it, we 
stroked it, we treated it as a trusty friend, al- 
though a new one, who would keep all fore- 
igners from us save those who came as rivals 
only in the arts of peace. 

The French biliard-tables without pockets 
astonished us beyond expression. 

*Would vou like to see the Piping Bullfineh, 
observed ,1 to a panting agriculturist, whose 
endeavors to restrain his juvenile tamily from 
wandering too far reminded me of a hen with 
chickens. 

‘The Piping Builtinch! ah, said he, wiping 
his forehead, *T should rather think I should— 
it they sell beer there. He thought it was a 
public-house. But how those children did en- 
joy that bird! they sereamed as  shrilly as 
the jewelled creature itself: they clapped 
their tiny hands as he clapped his wings: and 
when he retired to his little box with a snap, 
L thought they would have gone out of their 
minds. I was afterwards weak enough to 
take these young people to see the bank of 
Kentish wild-theowers in wax, with which they 
were by no means so well satisfied, but paid it 
the uminteuti¢ned compliment of saving, that 
there were plenty of such banks as that in the 
copse at the bottom of their meadow at home. 
In reparation for causing them this disappoint- 
ment, | requested permission to treat cach of 
the party to an ice, a substance to. them un- 
known as used for food. © The juveniles, com- 
mencing upon this with trepidation, soon got 
to snatch a feartul joy trom it; but Patertam- 
ilias (who nevertheless thought it his duty to 
go through with his share,) complained of 
‘shooting pains between the blade-bones,’ and 
presently ‘all down his shin-bones into his 
feet The jury on Human Food and its Ef 
fects ought certainly to receive the evidence 
of this gentleman, as being probably in a much 
more normal condition than any their body. 

The picture-galleries were not patronised to 
the degree expected of my shilling-friends, 
and as it was, the visit, through being too pro- 
longed, produced in many cases a sort of ver- 
tigo. ‘lcan’t look any more,’ exclaimed one 
poor lady whom an esthetic daughter had 
carried along with her over many square miles 
of color; ‘I really can’t; my head's ago- 


eried he. ‘I must 





quaintance* was nearly meeting with his death Jing round.’ I fancy that many exhausted 


_persons were attracted hither by the excep- 
| tional comfort of the seats; to obtain rest, 
and at the same time continue sight-seeing, 


‘being an advantage scarcely to be over-esti- | 


‘mated, The temptation, however, to take a 

‘fuller advantage of the occasion was some- 
‘times too great to be resisted, and I observed 
(not in the same party) no less than three la- 
dies and two gentlemen, each planted accu- 
rately opposite to some deathless work of ge- 
nius, but all—asleep ! 


Towards the latter part of the day, the | 
physical energies of most of us began to fail, | 


aud especially of those with juveniles, who 
now had to be dragged behind, in compensa- 
tion for having well-nigh pulled their parent's 
arms off at an earlier stage of the proceedings. 
| Even the professional visitors to the machinery 


by the hob, watching her dianer being cooked, 


and who had escaped at last with her gold 
pieces crammed into the tuck of her petticoat 
and the high heels of her shoes. The strong- 
est esprit de corps animated the whole com- 
munity. Once, when an action was brought 
jagainst Mr. Leadbeater, his victory was made 
}a@ matter of public rejoicing. One old man 
|who was locked into the mill, and so could 
‘not impart his feelings as he wished, had to 
content himself with opening the window and 
| shouting to the passers-by, * Glory be to God, 
the master has gained ;” and Judy Coffee, the 
old female sexton, positively danced for joy. 
Here is a sketch of two old people setting out 


‘on their journey to visit their married daugh- 


‘ter, eleven miles away: *‘As Joshua and 
Mary had never left home together for the 
last forty years, this undertaking was a most 


| department—some of whom were never out of arduous one, and much arrangement was nec- 


nearly over, and to\listen for the bell that 
should proclaim the Mill was closing. 

One thing only had now power to give us 
a fillip, and no matter how prostrated it found 


_us, we always answered to its spur. 


their suite, made themselves visible in any part 


| of the building, there was a perfect stampede to 
follow them. Fathers seized an offspring in 


either hand, and gave the word to their de- | 
tatchment to charge ; mothers with flying bon- | 
net-strings and babies flattened to their bo- | 


isoms obeyed the call; mothers-in-law, with 
| their beloved umbrellas clutched like a banner 
|in their right hands, followed in hot. haste ; 
and the big boy of the party, who had imped- 
ed its movements the whole day long, and 
tripped up other people by perpetually kneel- 
ing down to tie his shoe, was caught in that 
' defenceless position by the tumultuous throne, 
and most retributively knocked over. The dis- 
tinguished foreigners were hunted round and 
‘round the place by three classes of persons ; 
the first wave composed the general visitors, 
the second the pickpockets, and the third the 
police. The Zimes complains that these un- 
happy plenipotentiaries of the Tycoon do not 
stay to investigate, but merely to take gen- 
eral views of the objects of interest. But how 
/ean gentlemen be expected to do otherwise, 
whose only safety from the feet of the British 
| public lies in kecping up a trot of at least five 
| niles an hour, and that, too, while encumber- 
/ed by two swords and an umbretla apiece— 
| like Robinson Crusoe ! 





{From the London Review.] 
THE LEADBEATER PAPERS.* 
No more attractive picture of the domestic 
) side of Quakerism has ever been presented to 
ithe outer world, than that which is contained 
in these volumes. In the year 1726, a 


it—began to look at their day’s work was | 


As soon 
as the Japanese ambassadors, or members of | 


essary, especially on the part of the anxious 
matron. The house is left tothe care of Prov- 
| idence and the neighbors; three of the schol- 
ars have taken care of the pig; another has 
taken the chickens home withher; a bandbox, 
with two old bonnets, a trask. and a bag, are 
lodged with Mary and Ame Doyle, and to 
| my eldest daughters’s are care committed the 
‘looking-glass and the ‘ Lady’s Almanack,’ 
| with which she has been in“he habit of amus- 
ing herself. © Most of my family were assist- 
ing in seeing them off in a hired chaise, and 
betore the village schoolmistress mounted, 
turning to her house, and raising her hands, 
she pronounced this benediction : ‘ May Good- 
}ness preserve my house till I come back!’ ” 
Another old woman insisted on pulling down 
her cabin and building a smaller: when her 
friends expostulated, she enumerated the 
troubles she had met with in her old abode: 
| ** Was not my son smothered in his blood be- 
‘fore he could say mother?” Ie was sup- 
| posed to have broken a blood-vessel.  **Was 
;not my child, that was fit to be Duke of Lein- 
ister, scalded to death in a pot of potato wa- 
‘ter? Isn't my eldest son almost a cripple 
|with a swelled knee?” Sometimes, more- 
jover, the boys of the school afforded topics 
jof conversation. Once there was a barring 
‘out. Henry Graham headed the insurgents ; 
| Abraham Shackleton, with a sledge-hammer, 
'conducted the siege. Before long the garri- 
son strove to capitulate. ‘* They asked tor a 
'week’s play. No. A day’s play. No. An 
}eveying’s play. No. Pardon for their fault. 
|No. Graham snapped a pistol, which missed 
jfire.” Then came the hour of retribution: 
| Graham was soundly flogged, and *‘was asked, 
jwas he sorry now? No: Le was whipped 
again. Was he sorry? No. He was whipped 
lavain. Was he sorry? Yes; he was sorry 
ithe pistol had snapped fire.” Itis pleasant 
‘to learn that master and pupil became as firm 
'friends as they had been resolute enemies. 


{Graham entered the army, and as he led his 


= 
BLOOD BATHS. 


| According to a dark tradition which is in- | 
cidentally mentioned by Pliny, the ancient — 
| kings of Egypt used to bathe in‘human blood ~ 
when they were seized with leprosy. A sim- 
ilar story is told of the emperor Constantine ; 
‘but he seems to have been restrained from | 
employing this revolting remedy in conse- 
‘quence ofa vision ; and he jis said to have | 
|been cured by baptism. No great weight 
| can be attached to these ill authenticated sto- 
| Mes ; yet it is but too true, that, both in an- 
cient times and in the middle ages, decided 
‘healing virtues for the cure of leprosy were 
supposed to exist in the blood of innocent 
| children and virgins, and that occasion was 
{given thereby for numberless cruelties. It 
‘Is needless to refer here to the remoter traces 
_of the belief'in the expiatory or healing prop- 
ierties of pure blood ; they ramity far, and 
ass into the most ancient ‘times. Cures of 
ileprous people by the blood of animals, in 
employing which certain symbolical customs 
were observed, are mentioned in the books 
| of Moses ; and it might not be difficult to dis- | 
‘cover similar forms among all the nations in| ~ ; : 
|the world. During the middle ages the de- Father, who was Judge of Probatécontinued 
'lusion about the healing virtues of human it up to the time of his death, and it has 
| blood, which must have had horrible effects; come to me ever since. I have not, of late 
|in the great plague of leprosy, received a 
check from the impression, that only the blood 
of those children and virgins would prove ef- 
| ficacious, who offered themselves freely and 
voluntarily for a beloved sufferer. This idea 
‘is particularly expressed in the touching sto- 
|ry of **Poor Henry,” which forms the subject 
iof one of the most beautiful poems of th 
| thirteenth century. A Suabian knight, who 
| fits in the lap of happiness, is seized with the 
leprosy. In order to eseape civil death, he 
| seeks through the world for help. The phy- 
| sicians of Montpelier can give him no assist- 
tance: he hastens to Salernum. ILere one 
of the Masters makes hifh acquainted with the 
apparently hopeless means of cure. Sad at 
heart, he returns home, and prepares himself 
| to sorrow out the remainder of his days in 
solitude. A girl of twelve years of age, the 
| daughter of a countryman, conceives a pas- 
| sion for the unfortunate knight, attends him 
| affectionately, and, upon accidentally hearing 3 : : 
| of the freewill suffering, cannot be dissuaded | t® keep the old thitig alive & while longer. 
|from-her resolution to purchase the recovery Latterly I have rather hoped the Intelligencer 
‘of her master with her life. Both set out for: would not stop. My ancestors being pretty 
'Salernum, but the catastrophe is not fatal ; : | 
| Henry gets rid of the leprosy, and rewards 
{his generous benefactress with marriage. 
|The story of Amicus and Amelius is another 
| of the same sort, which affords no less ground 
| for concluding, that the superstition of which 
|we speak was scarcely disbelieved in any}. 
; quarter, | ne eSGe : : 
| In connection with this, we should not | Whether the room, which is only 40 fect by 60, 
‘omit to place the story which is told of Thad a little difticulty 


Correspondence. 








—— moe = 
RUMINATIONS OF A COUNTRY JUSTICE, 
CONCERNING THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 


MR. SEWARD, AND OTHER MATTERS, 


My Dear Sir: Ireally do not see how 
I shall be able to subscribe for your paper, 
my pecuniary resources being for the present 
considerably straightened. Amd in point of 
fact, I have already quite as wah newspapers 
as I can find time toread; though, to be can- 
did, I have little else to do but read,them. 
In the first place I take the National Intelli- 
gencer. I inherited this paper. My grand- 
father, who was the first Postmaster of this 
town, appointed by President Washington 
sometime in the latter part of the last century, 
subscribed for it, for the purpose, I suppose, 
of obtaining correct copies of the public laws. 


years, however, remitted any money for it. 
Indeed, I have tried a great many times to 
stop it, but about the year 1843 I gave up 
the ¢ffort in despair. I never heard from 
the publishers on the subject, and for many 
I infer 


years have not received any ** bill.” 
that the publishers consider that, the taxes I 
pay to the government are a fair and rightful 
compensation to them. This is the only solu- 
tion of the mystery I am able to give, and this 
did not occur to me till a few weeks ago, 
when I read in the Congressional proceedings 
that the Llouse of Representatives were con- 
sidering a proposition to pay the sum of forty 


or fifty thousand dollars to the concern, nomi- 
nally on account of Archives, State Papers, or 
something Of that sont, but really, I suppose, 


careful men, and being a bit of ‘¢ an old quid- 
dle” myself, the files of the paper have accum- 
ulated in my garret, so that L have at last quite 
a pride in shewing them, and some degree of 
curiosity to see how many volumes I shall ob- 
I shall by and by have to consider 


will contain them all. 


‘pathy through the whole body; 


i tore, a quiet village in county Kildare. 


/in course was transmitted to his son Richard, 


and remained, with a single short intermis-/to see his-son: ‘the boy ran, blubbering, 
| sion, for upwards of a century as a family 
Oss Richard, though a strict support- cried out, ‘Your blessing, father.’ 
er of his sect, was a man of enlarged under- | tKér, struggling with fond paternal emotion, 
standing and refined tastes, and had acquired replied, ‘ You have it, you dog.’ ” 


| possession. 





be Trinity College, Dublin, a familiarity with 
| classical authors, which, though offensive to 
| the tender consciences of some of his co-reli- 
| gionists, was of course of the greatest service 
| to him in the work of education. His daugh- 
;and versatility, and it is to her keen and hu- 
|morous observation that we are, indebted for 
}an extremely graphic sketch of village life in 
[the ‘* Annals of Ballitore.” These extend 
ifrom the year 1766 to 1824, two years before 


her death, and consist almost exclusively of 


little pieces of country gossip, family recol- 
| lections, or such traits of character as the nec- 
essarily limited range of Miss Shackleton’s 
) acquaintance gave her the opportunity of ob- 
serving. The theory of family life was car- 
ried out more successfully in the Ballitore 
school than is often the case, and the master’s 
children and pupils grew up in terms of alfec- 
tionate intimacy. One of these childish ac- 
quaintances ripened into a permanent attach- 
ment, and, in 1791, Mary Shackleton was 
married to William Leadbeater, a descendant 
of a Huguenot family, who had been entrusted 
as an orphan to her father’s care. The tastes 
of both were for a quiet existence ; Mr. Lead- 
‘beater took to farming, and so secured a 
moderate competence, awhile his wife kept up 
an intercourse with a number of interesting 
friends (Crabbe, the poet, and Mrs. R. Trench 
among the number), and produced a succes- 
sion of little poems, of more than average ex- 
eellence, and several essays, talés, and dia- 
logues, illustrative of Trish peasantry, or in- 
tended for the edification of her poorer neigh- 
bors. Of these the ‘*t Annals of Ballttore” 
are most deserving of attention, as a capital 
piece of minature drawing. The area is a 
very small one, but everything within it is 
finished with delicacy and truthfulness. The 
details are so minute that not One person ina 
hundred would have thought of noticing them, 
but once noticed we feel them to be amusing 
and picturesque. The lives of cottagers, 
school-children, and petty tradesmen have 
plenty of fun as well as pathos about them, if 
only some discerning genius detect and por- 
tray it; such people, in fact, are often better 
subjects for description than classes whose 
habits are more conventional and constrained, 
just as Wilkie would have pretered a village 
green or ale-house yard to a drawing-room 
full of ladies and gentlemen. Everybody at 
Ballitore was sufficiently intimate with every- 
body else to know and care about these 
affairs. ‘* In so narrow a circle as ours,” said 
Mrs. Leadbeater, ** affection becomes twined 
with the die of neighYorhood, which adds ex- 
ceeding}y to its strergth. We can imagine a 
State of sottety in which even the temporary 
absence of a ngighbor causes a shade of gloom, 
and his return'a ray of sunshine; where the 
sickness or misfortune of one is felt by svm- 
where the 
shopkeepers live in unatlected harmony, and 
lend and borrow goods tor the wants of their 
customers, instead of taking advantage of the 
searcity of any particular article. All this we 
ean imagine possible. In Ballitore it is the 
spirit of the vines and no wondering thought 
is even bestowed upon it.” In this sociable 
little world) Mrs. Leadbeater found quite 
enough to Sinterest and entertain her. The 
oddities of her neighbors were noticed sith 
the eve of a connoisenr. One of them was an 
old tailor, who, atter becoming bedridden, 
turned schoolmaster, and used te summon his 
son Joseph trom his tailor’s board to inflict 
occasional chastisement on retractery pupils. 
Another was ** Aunt Bridget,” who, going 
home one windy night in her camlet riding- 
hood, was blown into the river, and tloated 
down, supported by her cloak. After her 
came Sarah Braddeck, an eld lady emploved 
to Taend the boys’ stockings, and devoted to 
eats, geese, and sparrows, and who ence, when 
one of the children broke her spectacles, dis- 
posed of his denial by declaring that ** there 
was not another Christian in the nursery but 


Yorkshire ‘* Friend,” named Abraham Shac- | men on at the battle of Fontenoy, cried out, 
'kleton, established a little school at Balli- | 
Ilis 
good qualities were conspicuous, his pupils 
numerous and distinguished, and the school between parents and children sometimes take 


| ter Mary inherited his energy, cheerfulness, | 


|approaching death by the use of the blood of 
‘children. Klinger has employed the incident 
to exalt the horrors of his tremendous version 
of Faust : and Sprengel, too, has given it 
‘eredit, and has even spoken of the actual 
|baths having been used. But it is by no 
means a well-authenticated circumstance, for 
| we cannot discover a trace of it in any truly 
|trustworthy scource. The physican, howev- 
er, to whom the bloody ordinance is charged, 
i an historical personage : he is no other 
than the notorious Jacques Cotier.—Medic- 
insche Zeitung of Berlin. 


** A ducat to any man who will make a pun.” 
In the retreat, after the battle, he was struck 
by a cannon-ball and killed. Curious scenes 


‘place. One rough Connaught gentleman came 


into his presence, dropped on his knees, and 
The fa- 


During the troubles of 1798, the tranquillity 
| of Ballitore was rudely broken in upon, first 
| by a disorderly and brutal soldiery? and then 
by bands of marauders, who took the oppor- 
‘tunity of political crises to carry out their 
schemes of plunder or revenge. The quiet 
habits of the Friends did not protect Mrs. 
Leadbeater and her family from much cruelty 











STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 


By the tables of statistics in the last report 
| of Dr. Kirkbride, Superintendent of the Penn- | 
and suffering: several of their friends were | sylvania Asylum for the insane, that out of 
cruelly murdered, much property was lost, | 1992 male patients who have been received 
and their house repeatedly broken into. Upon | 12 that Institution since its opening im 18-41, 
one or two occasions, however, the antrage- | the larger proportion have come from the ranks 
ous behaviour of their unwelcome visitants | the farmers, merchants and laborers. lhe 
seems to have been checked by the gentle and | ¢X#et figures are as follows : I armers 287, 
pacific demeanor with which these inoffensive merchants 192, laborers 152. <A similar 
sufferers submitted to everv indignity. |proportion is observable among the female | 
A second volume contains Mrs. Leadbeat- | Patients ; for out of a total of 1,761 women 
er’s correspondence, and some letters from |! the asylum, 25) were wives and daughters 
Burke to her father: many of these are writ- Of farmers, 200 wives and daughters of mer- 
ten quite in bis youth, and are strangely play- chants, and 124 wives and daughters of la-| 
ful and foolish.” Such witticisms as ‘+a ras- borers. 
kegget watchman*” and ‘*damnabgu ill,” fre- 
quently recur: onee he concocts a mock,com- 
mission from Duleinea to his friend, to visit 
the court of King Chrononhotonthologus, at 
Scarecroania, and to defy a grim giant, called 
Hurlothrumbo, and the magician of the coun- 
iry, Kallistopocomeno, of the Square Cap. 
At this time he seems to’ have known little of 
his own powers or real character. ‘* What 
would IT not give,” he writes, ‘*to have my 
spirits a-litle more settled !. I amtoo giddy ; 
‘this is the bane of my life; it hurries me from 
my studies to tfifles, and [ am afraid it¢will 
hinder me from knowing anything thoroughly. 
Thave a superficial knowledge of many things, 
but scarce the bottom of any.” Burke was 
very kind to Mrs. Leadbeater in her youth, 
and wrote, in a tone of grateful flattery, to 
acknowledge some verses, in which she had 
depicted Beaconstield, ‘* They make us all,” 
he says, ** feel a little more proud of our- 
selves and of our-situation. For my part, I 
will not complain, that when you have drawn 
a beautiful landscape you have put an old 
friend of your father’s as a figure in the fore- 
ground.” Some of the most pleasing letters 
are from Mrs. Trench. Nothing ean be more 
graceful than the manner in which these two 
ladies, starting from such different points, 
meet on the common ground of good taste 
and benevolence. Mrs. Leadbeater, though 
criticising Moore, Byron, and thirsting for 
news iu the great world, is still thé thorough 
(Juakeress. ‘have not read the ‘Story of 
Rimini,’ ” she writes, ‘but I do not like the 
story. There is something very revolting in 
the idea of a woman loving another man bet- 
ter than her husband, and this makes me look 
upon *Zeluko) as a dangerous book. Hast 
thou not tracéd the source of the many di- 
yorces in the reading of the present day, per- 
verting the voung, uncultivated mind?” Mrs. 
Trench, on the other hand, sends her an 
amusing mixture of fashionable gossip, chari- 
table schemes, quotations from Madame de 
Sevigne, and bons mots of London drawing- 
rooms. She tells her of new books, of the 
doings of the court, of the misbehavior of the 
regent. Here is a good letter from Dr. Parr 
to a lady: ‘* Madam. — You are a very 
charming woman, and I should be happy to 
obtain vou as a wife. If you accept my pro- 
posal I will. tell you who was the author of 
Junius’ Letters.” It is pleasant to know that 
the tempting offer was not refused, and that 
Dr. Parr soon afterwards became a husband. 
Mrs. Trench had an estate at Ballybarnev, 
and devoted much time and thorght to the 
improvement of her tenantry. / Mrs. Lead- 
beater became her intimate friend, and was 
often agent of her charity. Both ladies had 
a great turn for such matters, and grow ex- 
tremely confidential over ‘*soup and sailor 
schemes,” friendly societies, evening schools, 
and prize gardeis. The correspondence with 
Crabbe is less natural and easy, and conse- 
quently less pleasing. He tells her that she 
is ‘*a naughty flatterer,” and the accusation 


This large percentage shows that profes- 
‘sional men are less subject to insanity than 
ithose who have more physical exercise and 
‘less tension of the brain than they. Of law- 
'yers, there were in the Pennsylvania Asylum 
but 34 out of 1,092 patients ; of clergymen 
but 25, of artists 17, and of physicians 39, 
Among the students, however, 66 out of 
| 1,992 were insane. 
| Eighteen printers were admitted to the 
Asvlum in twenty years, together with one 
hair-dresser, one potter, one author, one wait- 
jer, six hatters, eight confectioners, twenty- 
nine planters, and forty-six seamen. The 
' whole number of males and females admitted 
was 3,793, and the greatest number of cases 
were caused, first, by ill health of various 
kinds, next by intemperance, third by mental 


1,414 


prosperity. From these five causes, 
Dr. 


out of 3,753 personsé became insane. 
Kirkbride says : 

“Periods of great political excitement, the 
thousand sources of mental anxicty, and the 
casualities incident to a state of war, €udden 
pecuniary reverses, and uncreamed of chang- 
es in the condition of fam.'ies, hardly ever 
fail to increase the amount of mental disease 
in a community, while, unfortunately, the 
same causes render too many less able than 
ever to meet the expenses and losses invaria- 
bly incident to such a fog of illness.” 





WORDS IN SEASON. 


he “Lounger,” in the last number of Hurper’s 
Weekly, says : 
“Let us suppress the abolitionists. cries some 
slack-witted orator, ‘and the rebellion wal end id 
Of course it will, you dear soul; and if ail your 
feilow-citizens had been of your calibre and kidney 
there would have been no rebeilion at all. —If. , 
Hampden and his friends had said, ‘Let us sup- 
press these fellows who cry out against shipmoney.’ 
England would have quietly submitted to the « 
itvranny ot the Stuarts. If Qris and Patrick Henry 
Had shouted ‘Huarah for ving George and the 
Stamp act!’ there would have been na,bloody t 
revolution. If Mirabeau and the French ‘people , 
had bellowed ‘Hurrah for starvation : aristocrats 
forever!’ all the troubles in France would have 
speedily ended. To be sure every right.-would | j 
have been annihilated, every liberty destroyed, and 
a few rich and remorseless people would have gov- 
erned France ; but there would have been no ditt- 
culty, except moral rot and general national decay. 
“Let us suppress the abolitionists!’ But sup- 
pose you beyin at the beginning. First subdue 
the common sense of the people of the country; f 
then you may subdue thos who infipence it. It 
is not what you call, with4an amusing persistence, 
abolitionism which caused the war, but the open- 
ing of the eyes of the people so that they saw. 
The people of this country know perfectly well 
that siavery is at the bottom of this rebellion. If 
there had been no slavery there would have been 
no war: just as there would have been . 0 aboli- 
tionism. The temperance movement springs from t 
drunkenness : and when a drunken man tries fo ki 
his wife, don’t vou think that the tectotalers\are t 


t 


| Louis XI., that he had a mind’ to evade his | 


years. 
anxiety, fourth by grief, and filth by loss of| tional Co 
eral poli 
town. 
will form the basis of Dr. Palmer's biography 
in his Neerology of Harvard College in the 


room, so 1 have an opportunity to see that. 
|The Post is taken at the Hotel, and the Cour- 
‘ier by the minister, who says he reads it for 
the sake of strengthening his faith in total de- 
pravity. When I add that my nephew is a re- 
porter for one of the other papers, and sends 
me a budget of “exchanges” every week, by 


keep me at home. 


sessors’ return as 44 vears old and ‘‘ obese,” | 
so that my family can do but little in the | 
‘language for these no-party times. 


active in the way of furnishing supplies, and |alty is charged on the whole Democratic par- 


what little ready money I have is at the ser- 
vice of the. Government. 
are full, so [feel that we have nothing where- 
with to reproach ourselves. 
wanted from this town they can be had rather 


with the agent of our Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company,.whv fisisted that my garret con- 
tained combustible materials. I soon, how- 
ever expelled that notion from his mind, by 
explaining to him that these files were my 
principal reliance against contlagrations. By 
an ingenious system of hooks and grapples 
(of my own invention) I can cover the roof 
with Intelligencers in less than ten minutes, 
and I'll defy any spark to get through, down- 
}ward or upward. One of neighbor Perkins’s 
boys came over the other day to ask if I would 
i let his father have last week’s paper to put on 
i the well-sweep, in place of the fifty pound 
rock which he said had dropped off. I did 
not consider the request unreasonable, but 
was compelled to decline because I did not 
want to break my file; but I am inclined to 
believe that Perkins meant it in jest, for after 
Jonas got back I heard a_ pretty loud. haw- 
hawing over that way, as if they thought they 
had committed a good practical joke. Per- 
kins is a radical, and takes the Tribune, Lib- 
erator, and Wilkes’s Spirit, sineé the last 
named paper took to abusing McClellan. I 
dare say he'll subseribe for your paper, and 
though I abhor borrowing, I can contrive to 
swap somehow so as to get the reading of it. 
I have said so much about the Intelligencer 
that I can hardly stop to tell you about my 
The 


County paper comes to me gratis, because I 


other resources in newspaper reading. 


administer on a good many estates in the course 
of the year and my advertising patronage is 
therefore worth something. I may say perhaps 
without impropriety that I am a frequent con- 
tributor to its columns. The obituary of the 
late General Bezaleel Bumstead, in the last 
issue, was from my pen. Gen. Bumstead 
was sheyiff of our County for over thirty 
yas also member of the Constitu- 
‘ention ef 1820; of strongly Fed- 
cs, and Master of the Lodge in this 
I have reason to believe 







/This notice 


Daily Advertiser of next year. I do not 


mean to intimate that the Advertiser is an 
annual publication; but refer to the annual 
publication therein, by Dr. Palmer, of the list 
of deceased graduates of the University. The 


Advertiser, by the way, comes to the reading 


the expressman, vou will have an idea of the 


vumber and variety of newspapers I am 
hbliged to read, and of my reasons for de- 
‘lining to patronize your sheet. 

I have no objection to giving you my no- 
ions about the war and polities, if you think 
hey will be of any value. The first duty of 
svery able-bodied man is, of course, to enlist 
n the army. Age and the sciatica alone 
One of my sons is badly 


sreached, and the other is set down in the as- 


ighting way. The girls, however, are very 


Both our quotas 
If more men are 


han the Government shall be destroyed. As 
© political discussions, I do feel, in spite of 


| gress, 


| country, 


|administration. 
‘urv, War, and the Interior were disunionists. 
j The save party held a large majority of the 
| Senate, and nearly equelly divided the House 
of Representatives. 
i did not openly avow itself in erery depart- 
| ment and in every bureau, in every regiment 
and in erery ship of war; in the post office 
land in the custom-house, and in every legation 


Mr. Seward, that the people have a right 


old days of Governor Briggs, and we had 
pretty plain sailing for most of the time. An- 
,nexation of Texas and Mexican War were 
easy subjects to handle. After we got into 
| power, however, we had to deal with more 
| difficult questions, and I found myself sud- 
idenly turned ont of the committee té make 
'way for Pardon Dodge, Esq. I did not re- 
| gret it very much, for the Central Committee 
‘| after 1850 did not exercise a great deal of po- 
litical influence. The abolitionists, under 
|} one name or another, soon got control of the 
| State, and Dodge himself was beaten for Rep- 
| resentative, and his son, who was first select- 
jman, and every other old Whig in town was 
| turned out of office. I kept out of polities, 
but was always a Seward man. When Mr. 
Seward tells me that ‘‘the wrangles which 
occurred among the crusaders, about theiz 
respective creeds, when they sat down to the 
siege of Jerusalem, were as rational and just 
as wise as disputes about abolition would now 
‘be in the army of the Potomac, in front of 
Richmond,” I am not ‘disposed to quarrel 
with him, though for my part I do not know 
but the wrangles about the creeds weré just 
as sensible as the siege itself. But when the 
Secretary undertakes to add ‘* What is unwise 
in the camp at such a moment cannot be wise 
in the Cabinet, or in the assemblies of the peo- 
ple,” T overhaul my books on logic and think 
I discover a flaw in the reasoning, a pretty 
decided fallacy, to say the least. One of our 
school committee, by following out Mr. Sew- 


} 


j 
«ft 
| 
' 
| 





} 
| 
| 


ard’s idea, came near making himself a laugh- 
ing stock for the whole village. I was trying 
jthe case of Butterfield versus Flannigan, in 
|my little back office, when who should bolt 
into the room but my nephew, Tom Tuttle, 


‘as bright a boy as ever lived, and says he, 
‘Uncle, I want to speak my piece here!” 
and, before I could stop him, he began to de- 
elaim with all his might Halleck’s Mareo Boz- 
zaris, ‘Strike, till the last armed foe expires,” 
I was obliged to order Constable 





} and so on. 
| Prescott to take him by the elbow and put 
‘him outside the door. Two days afterwards 
I went to the school examipation, on purpose 
to hear Tom speak this same piece, but as 
soon as he had taken his place on the floor, 
made his best bow, and uttered the first line, 


that conceited old ass, Deacon Pillsbury, in- 
allow 


terfered, saying, ‘Stop! I cannot 
this! What is improper in Squire Gibbs's 
| office cannot be proper in this school house 
‘The other members of the committee asked 
|him what he meant, and he referred them to 
Mr. Seward’s letter, from which I have quot- 
ed. He was finally overruled, and Tom got 
through with his declamation without further 
interruption. And when I afterwards under- 
took to explain to him the whole matter, he 
said he ‘‘ didn’t see but Seward was as big a 
fool as Pillsbury.” .Of course I rebuked him 
for this disrespectful language towards my 


old friend. 

This Hughes, as I judge by his letter to 
Mr. Seward, is a leader of the Democratic 
| party in Pennsylvania, and intends to do what 
| he can to restore that party to power. Indeed, 
| he says that he represents over a_ million of 
/men in the central States, who agree with him 
lin asking Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward to 
‘* put down the demon of abolitionism.” Mr 
| Seward answers this man in a very pleasant 
jand affable way, and says he has ‘* full con- 
fidence” in the ‘‘ sincerity of his devotion to 
the Union.” That's more than I have. 

I have been lately reading my old friend's 
The very day 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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Diplomatic correspondence. 
i this letter to Hughes made its appearance, I 
/came across a description of the Democratic 
| party, which seemed to me ‘very graphic and 
istrictly just. It may be found on page 72 of 
| Executive Document No. 1 of the 37th Con- 
Perhaps I may as well quote the 


| whole of it. 


‘That institution” [slavery] ‘‘ and the class 


| 

| which especially cherishes it are not confined 
'to the States which 
lexist in the eight other so-called slave States ; 


have revolted, but they 


and these, for that reason, sympathize pro- 
foundly with the revolutionary movement. 


| Sympathies and apprehensions of this kind 
lhave, for an indefinite period, entered into the 


bases of political parties throughout the whole 
and thus considerable masses of per- 
sons, whose ultimate “loyalty could not be 


doubted, dere found, even in the free States, 


either justifying, excusing, or palliating the 
movement towards disunion in the seceding 
States. The party which was dominant in the 


federal government during the period of the 


last administration embraced, practically, and 
held in unreserved communion, all disunion- 
ists and sympathizers. It held the executive 
The Secretaries of the Treas- 


Disaffection lurked, if it 


and consulate from London to Calcutta. Of 


\four thousand four hundred and seventy offi- 
| cers in the public service, civil and military, 
‘two thousand one hundred and fifty-four were 
‘representatives of States where the revolu- 
| tionary movement was openly advocated and 
‘urged, even if not actually organized, Our 


system being so completely federative and 
representative, no provision had ever. been 
made, perhaps none ever could have been 
made, to anticipate this strange and unprece- 
dented disturbance. The people were shocked 
by successive and astounding developments of 


‘what the statute book distinctly pronounced 
‘to be sedition and treason, but the magistracy 
| was demoralized and the laws were powerless. 


This strikes me as being tolerably strong 
Disloy- 


ty, North and South. Now J say this party, 
represented in Pennsylvania by Hughes and 
in Massachusetts by Cushing. ought not to be 
restored to power, and that when it organizes 
and attempts to carry the elections it ought 
to be resisted and put down. What does 


Seward say? ‘This nation.is now engaged 


‘not in a political canvass between opposing 


himself and the cat.” Then we have Mr. 
Joseph Wells, a village censor, with a large 
carbuneled nese, gold-laced hat and waistcoat, 
walking majestically up the street, smoking a 


_long clay pipe, and poking his stick into 


everybody's pot to see what was to be the 
dinner of the day. Another notable person- 
age was eld Joan Roak, who had been in the 
siege of Limerick, and had nearly had her 
‘head carried off by a cannon-ball, as she sat 





* The Annals of Ballitore, with a Memoir of the 
_ Author; letters from Edmund Burke, and the Corres- , 

ndence of Mrs. R. Trench and Rev. t. Crabbe with | 
Mary Leadbeater. London: Bell & Daldy. 1562. 


might have been returned on her pes with 
equal justice. The acquaintance, however, 
which began by Mrs. Leadbeater introducing 
herself and urging the poet to fresh exertions, 
ripened by degrees into a genuine friendship, 
and the letters which they interchanged, if 
unnecessarily polite, attest, at any rate, the 
good nature of the poet, and the literary en- 
thusiasm of his admirer. They should be 
studied by all who imagine that all ‘* Friends” 
are necessarily ignorant fanatics, or that a 


_ responsible for it ? 


had almost succeeded. 
ed the abolitionists. 
' crime was discovered, shot and stabbed right and 
left. 
‘and Company—this comes of calling the watch ! 
| Why the devil can’t you hold your tongues? Let 
| us suppress these fellows that cry Watch ! watch‘ 
‘and ali will be quiet again !’ 


both perfectly quiet. And a nation of freemen 


parties, about questions of civil administra- 
tion, but in a civil war, carried on by oppos- 
li i issue of national life or 
‘ing armies, on an issue of nationa — 
| . - ag " . ss . 
humblest of us. To tell the truth, { wasa (death. Ifthe revolution prevail _ _ 
little surprised to see Mr. Seward’s letter to nd question of administration left to settle. 
| If we fail, there will be time enough to settle 


Mr. F. W. Hughes. You know 1 was a | sia , 
Seward Whig in the old times. F’rom 1842° | all such questions. "call upon Deacon Pills- 


to 1850 I was on the Whig State Committee, to beware of this quotation, for it is 


“Slav zg i ntry. It} : 
rit le Fo oan shout to debate the negro question, and that even 
Slavery, maddened that its the wise men in the Cabinet, and: Mr. Lincoln 
: cht and himself, may get some good ideas from the 
‘There ! there!’ cry the sensible Wickliffe tgrecheays dil, E 


“Certainly: a dead dog or a dead nation are 


| lady in a poke bonnet and grey silk cloak | throttled with its own consent, by s slave system | ‘ally had thing to do with draft- | just as full of fallacies as the one which led 
au Stic “ : “ti Fe cs f all dead and generally some , 54 ‘ nasa : ; aes 

an vache a critic and wit, as well as a phil be — is the deadest and meanest 0} | ing eis ile in the good | him into difficulties at the examination, ] 

i | | < 
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“THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


do not understand that the fact of the civil 
° war, which every body understands and ap- . 








THE QUESTION OF THE WAR. 
So the dear grand old Republic of our’ 


ovations thereover. Meanwhile the sea over- 
ran Hatteras and the rebels Roanoke Island. 
The¥‘contraband” idea was a beach in the di- 


good sense requires them to, till we make 
a thorough, unconditional, cordial offer of lib- 
erty and the common constitutional ewgis of 


the reward of cringing subserviency to a par-| 
ty to which slavery has given power for the | 
purpose of accomplishing its own designs, | 


WOULD AN EDICT OF FREEDOM AC 20M. 
PLISH ANY THING? 


The Springfield Republican, which is high 


preciates, abolishes our system of annual elec- 
tions. We have got to elect Governors, ‘and 
Legislatures, and a Congress. It will be my 


SATURDAY. SEPT. 13, 1862. 





duty, in conjunction with my colleagues, to 
issue a warrant for town meeting, in due sea- 
son, and it will be constable Prescott’s duty 
to see that the people are properly notified. 
Hughes understands this, and, if Mr. Sewand 
don’t, his friend Thurlow Weed does, and he 
won't be apt to forget it. Then there ts a 
question of administration to settle ; and it 
is simply this, Shall Hughes, Cushing & Co. 
be allowed to revolutionize the free States 
under the pretence of putting down the ‘‘ de- 
mon of abolitionism,” while the friends of the 
_ country are fast asleep and snoring no-party- 


MONCURE D. CONWAY, Editor. 
Editor's Address—Concord, Mass. 








_A CHAPTER ON METHODS. 


On one oeeasion a large audience in Boston 
was astonished at hearing the peaceful and 
benevolent Dr. Channing. say, that he never 
contemplated; the fearful waste around the 
drunkard—the bloated face, the sad family, 
the ruined home,—without a certain feeling of 
satisfaction. ‘‘For this,” said he, with that 
spark which his eyes only could gmit, ‘for 


rection of the real policy which ‘would have 
sealed the blockade of the rebellion; it is to 


‘{be regretted that General Butler did not 


press on to a position which would not have 
disappeared from him so entirely; for he has 
now lost all sight of:even his ‘‘contraband” 
idea with its beacon. 

But let us see what his success has been in 
New Orleans where he has been for ages—the 
hours are such now !—seeking to crush trea- 
son and recover Louisiana, whilst resolutely 
shielding the slavery rebellion from the forfeit 
of any slave. Be it remembered that Gener- 
al Butler has not been lenient to rebels. He 
has done nearly all the hanging which has 
been done on our side. He has brought pov- 


é 


fathers, the ¢ pluribus unum of liberty, isin [United States citizenship—there is reason to 
danger! The Union thereof is not in quite believe the eight million rebels, with a 
so bad a plight as the liberty, for even secesh country half jungle, will be more than 
has not yet decided that if successful it wills match for twenty miilions of busy business 
leave out any thing except perhaps rocky lit- _men, however loyal and patriotic. These pa- 
tle New England and the corner of New York tient people are the vitality as well as the 
where John Brown's body lies. But hate cause of the rebellion. Governing themselves 
blazes and blood flows. There is in the heart | as they do, can they possibly endanger a self- 
of the land a war of tov full grown giants.—' governing republic, by being received into 
One of them is the beast that was nursed to jt?” We have localities in free states wherein 
its ferocious maturity under the ass’s skin of| the black population even exceeds the white. 


The other is the constitutional government of | so than any other known to the police ?— 
the people’s choice, representing the sum total Don't leQ use too big fools at sucha time as 
of the liberty and justice which the other crea- ' this, Catnip tea could’nt be a safer remedy. 
tyre had left us. If the brute carries the day | Full negro liberty can do us, so far as the ‘ine 
ten the governnient of this land of our fa- | gro himself is concerned, no possible hurt if 


the Pierce and Buchanan administrations.— | Are they particularly dangerous spots, more | 


who see that the only hope of a restoration of authority just now with all the pro-slavery 
their corrupted party to power rests upon the press, has an opinion on the subject of eman- 
preservation of slavery. These persons too Cipation, which we quote. : 


politic, as well as too cowardly to openly “Our opinion has been from the first that a 
espouse the cause of their real allies, the trai- harem of freedom to the negroes would 
tors in arms, whom with patriotic pretence }4Y€ nO appreciable cflect upon the war at 
they denounce, are yet plotting treason co “ yrngrs we fa be pet Soniye ty 
seein ais Ulin tad hala oink at che oe white men, and t nat if we should issue sucha 
g principle of the gov- proclamation, we should make it and ourselves 
ernment, by seeking to destroy the right of | ridiculous and contemptible unless we enforced 
free discussion of the question of waring It- To enforce it we have got to have more 
men than would be necessary to put down the 

slaves. Let the people who would a rebellion alone, because the armics of the 
een.. 1 preserve South are massedand the negroes are scattered 
their liberties from total overthrow, and pre- over an extent of territory that would render 
vent the universal reign of despotism, keep emancipation without the consent of the south- 
constant watch and guard that their rights be We a impracticable for twenty years.— 
| not struck down by a treason worse than se-|. ¢ have emancipation laws and our generals 
) SC S an se- are bound to. enforce them. Our extremists 

cession. Let them remember, that, as it is went for the laws when they were passed, but 


against the rebellion by giving freedom to the 





ism through their noses? If they are, then the 
question of the rebellion will be settled speed- 
ily by the return to power of the very men 
Mr. Seward describes in his letter to Mr. 
Adams. That is to say, Hughes, Cushing & 
Co., if reinstated, will humbly tender to Jef- 
ferson Davis terms of accommodation, even if 
they do not admit him to the capital city, or 
rectify the blunder of 1860 by driving Mr. 
Lincoln out of his house and deplacing John 
C. Breckenridge there. The only possible 
limit to our degradation will be the degree of 
contempt in which the leaders of the Confed- 
eracy will hold us. 

No, Mr. Seward! I don’t believe this gos- 
pel of no-partyism, no matter who preaches 
it. We want no ‘‘ Thoroughfare Gaps” left 
open, through which the Democratic party or 
any other party of compromisers and twad- 
dlers can reach our rear and enter the capi- 
tal of the country. And neither age nor the 
sciatica shall keep me from raising my voice 
against the policy indicated in your letter. 
Revolutions are never fought out successfully 
by men who have so little moral sense as to 
stigmatize the opposing ces as ‘‘ fearful de- 
mons” and ‘inferior demons.” The people 
of England in the days of Charles might have 
had peace for a time by destroying such men 
as Strafford on one side and Pym and Hamp- 
den on the other. And in the early Revolu- 
tionary days there were doubtless men who 
thought Hancock, and Adams, and Quincy, 
were only ‘‘ inferior demons” compared with 


this is the lash that God himself has plaited 
to scourge Humanity back from excess and 
vice, and it is our_only hope.” How short- 
sighted it woulf’ be to desire to shield crime 
from its natural and logical retributions !— 
What defence have we against unchained pas- 
sions but this? How many youths in-our 
great cities would be added to the victims of 
unbridled lust were it not for the fearful loath- 
some diseases growing legitimately out of the 
sin which sets its traps in every street? Ma- 
ny a wife and mother has reason to thank this 
sword of flame ; many may see in such logical 
retributions the presence of Him who hath 
beset His human children behind and before, 
so that even if they ‘‘make their bed in hell” 
He is there, to prevent them finding it com- 
fortable enough to remain there. 

This is Cars wwethod in Nature. Therein 
retribution is always cliracteristic ; the pen- 
alty grows out of the nature of the transgres- 
sion. Fire burns the hand put into it,—it 
does not bite it. So the transgressor learns 
a lesson with every penalty, of the ngture 
of the transgression and the law to which 
it relates. And these penalties NEVER FAIL 
of their disciplinary work. It has become 
proverbial that burnt children dread the fire, 
and that scalded dogs will view even cold wa- 
ter with suspicion. 

We have had in this country nearly two 
years of very vile treachery, rebellion and 
barbarism; but as yet there seems to be but 
little experience pointing to any such proverb 


erty on the trail of Confederate Bonds. He 
has bearded the lionesses of New Qrleans in 
theirgens. He has gained the title of ‘‘But- 
ler the Beast.” But all these punishments, 
annoying and severe as they were, all had one 
defect—to wit: they had nothing whatever to 
do with a pro-slavery rebellion. It was like 
sawing the tail of a cow to keep it from gor- 
ing. The result has been that the brute’s 
horns being still left, and all sawing of them 
off being suppressed by murdering those who 
would do the work, the animal is simply ex- 
asperated by the infliction-on its tail and gores 
worse than ever. Can General Butler point 
to a single man, woman or child who has been 
converted to Unionism by his method? Again 
and again has he brought the blush to every 
honest cheek in this country ; repeatedly he 
has trailed the banner of his country in every 
dunghill which he could find, protecting with 
it the lashing of shrieking women, the sale of 
human souls, the murder of free and loyal 
colored men. He has disgraced, degraded, 
and made us a hissing and a by-word in 
Christendom. What gain for the Union cause 
can he show for all this ? 

It is observable that the real antagonists of 
the Southern Confederacy in the Border 
States,—and its pro-slavery foes generally ,— 
are even more blood-thirsty and vindictive in 
their disposition toward the rebels than oth- 
ers. All this wrath however does not hurt 
the rebellion. And the reason is that it is so 
much misdirection of energy. It reminds 


tllers is hereafter to rest on the principle that 
it does Not take two to make a bargain, pro- 
vided one party is sufficiently stronger or 
handsomer than the other. Then any fast 
man with a taste for spotless linen, will have 
his choice either to pay his washer-woman so 
much per dozen as she asks for doing up his 
shirts, or as many dozen lashes as he pleases 
for not doing them up. Or he may sell her 
baby, or her, or both, and put the price in his 
pocket, if he prefers that. On the other hand, 
if the constitutional government of the peo- 
ple’s choice carries the day, then—then what ? 
Then will it everywhere under that govern- 
ment take two to make a bargain? Will the 
most unequal mea then be equal before the 
law? Will the poor man’s life and liberty be 
as sacred then in every state as the rich man’s ? 
This is the Question of the War. In other 
words, is the constitutional government of the 
people’s choice fighting against the beast ds 
an enemy, and a rebel at that, or as a rival? 
If as a mere rival, where is the use? What 
great odds is it whether you rob your washer- 
woman constitutionally or unconstitutionally ? 
If you don’t have trouble from her, you will 
from the fast man, in due time. 

Who are these,rebels, who excite the sym- 
pathy of the special friends of privilege and 
despotism all over the world, and only theirs ? 
They are the thousands of men who hold 
four millions as property, despots in the prim- 
ary natural sense of the word, the men who 


| it does us no good. Every body knows this 
| who knows any thing. It may madden secesh. 
It may raise an insurrection among the Val- 
landingham democrats. But secesh is mad 
‘enough already to do its worst. And the Val- 
|landingham democrats will do for their old 
‘masters the slaveholders, all they dare any 
how. 

O let us not be fools! The physical force 
that year after year filled the coffers of King 
Cotton, till he cast loose his northern body 
guard against insurrection and snapped his 
fingers in the face of the world, though mild 
and manageable, is not to be despised. It 
can and will save the Republic beyond a per- 
adventure, if we will let it. Its heart stands 
ready to meet our heart—nothing else. But 
good God! Is it in the glorious free Ameri- 
ca of our fathers, that justice, the tardiest, 
scantiest- justice, has to-be urged as a nau- 
seous dose—this or death! No! Young, 
undebauched America, let us thank God for the 
opportunity, and swear by our dear old sin- 
cere but too charitable fathers, bysthe purity 
of our own souls that the meanness and hy- 
pocrisy of seventy-five years, always increas- 
ing and always failing of its object, shall stop 





public of our fathers ‘shall be saved, but that 
| it shall be saved most especially that it may 
' do the justice which it ought from the first to 
| have done, for dear justice's sake. 
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here; that not only the dear, grand old re- 


Hutchinson, and Oliver, and Gage, and would 
been glad to have had quietness at the ex- 
pense of the destruction of both factions. But 
these men were Tories, and had to be deported 
to Halifax and England by our earnest fathers. 
We shall not bring this war to an end until 
we bring all our forces, moral and political as 
weil as military, to bear against the institution 
of slavery, and fight out the irrepressible con- 
flict between its friends and foes. 

Excuse, my dear sir, the warmth into which 
I have been betrayed in the latter part of my 


as ‘‘a paroled traitor dreads treason,” or ‘‘a 
seceded State dreads rebellion.” 

When the Oppressor of the South aimed a 
treacherous stab at the heart of American 
Liberty, his nabural check was that he might 
find a strong blow in the rear from the slave 
whom he had so long wronged and to fetter 
whom more severely he assaulted the Repub- 
lic. Had this evident danger been more 
plainly pointed out by the nation and the 
traitor assured that our Government would 


one of the French Mob hissing a thunder- 
storm which interrupted their designs,—or 
the Phenicians shooting arrows toward a hea- 
vy cloud whose thunders they deemed insult- 
ing. It is all waste force, gentlemen ; waste 
money, waste wrath, waste blood ;_ your blows 
need not only to be strong but to be struck 
to the heart of the Treason, the centre of its 
life ; and where that is the black flag of Breck- 
inridge, and the sentence of Death upon 
Phelps and Hunter have confessed to those so 


monopolize or control nearly all the wealth and | 
intelligence of half the country, whose arbi-' STAND BY THE GOVERNMENT! 

trary will, united by a common interest, gives, | In the aluiieel midnight gloom and dark- 
and always has given, law to the states they! ness now enconipassing the cause \of republi- 
infest, as much as if the rest of the whites as! canism—in this last great tri@il of the question 
well as the black were their chattles. Every! whether there shall be anywhere upon the 
man of them feels popular ignorance and de-; face of the earth a democratic government, 
basement to be the prime condition of his pros-' there is but one path leading to safety. ‘That 
perity. Every man of them feels the very | way is to stand firmly by the government, ant 
foundations of his home endangered by the pros- | rally around the old flag which is the symbol 
The moment the census | of law and order and liberty secured by the 


perity of free labor. 
The question whether the twen- 


not interfere in such normal and just result, stupid as not to have seen it before. Fury, 


showed beyond all contradiction or cavil that | constitution. 
genuine democracy led to wealth and happi- | ty millions of the free States can conquer the 


epistle, and believe me there might have been no rebellion; it is cer- 
tain that the rebellion must have been as brief 
comparatively as the time one would handle a 
fire-coal. And what other logical penalty 
of a pro-slavery rebellion can be conceived of 


except this anti-slavery one? Any other 


Your OBEDIENT SERVANT. 
August 30, 1862. 
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“THE UNION AS IT WAS.” 


vengeance, courage, energy, — these will not 
help us any more than the weakness and sloth 
we have had if they do not strike the right 
thing ; a railroad train is only a great lumber- 
ing obstruction if off the track. 

Meanwhile the plan of God toward us is 


them was ready to lay hold of the pillars of 


The Mobile Telegraph thus expyesses the 
opinions ‘entertained of the North by our 
dear brethren of the South. This is the 
‘thappy family” which Mr. Hillard and Judge 
Thomas aim to reunite: 


‘In the settlement of this country, two great 
streams of civilization poured out. One had 
its head at Jamestown, and one at Plymouth 
Rock. , The canting, witch-hanging, nasal- 
twanging, money-worshipping, curiosity-lov- 
ing, melaine, fanatical, ‘‘ism”-breeding fol- 
lowers of Cromwell, spread over the greater 
part of the North and West. Jamestown 
stock chietly peopled the South, and small 
sections of the North-West Territory, which, 
with Kentucky, belonged to Virginia. It was 
the descendants of the genuine Yankee which 
met us at Manassas and before Richmond, and 
fled from the Valley of the Shenandoah before 
Jackson. It was in part the descendants of 
the Jamestown stock, crossed with the Yan- 
kee, which met us at Donelson and Shiloh, 
and who are our stoutest foes. Any one who 


ery man of them who dared did make the at- 


ness all over the free states, and even inrocky ten millions of the slave States is subordi- 
New England, and that chattelism and caste} nate to the greater question whether a goy- 
ledto destitution and poverty, every man of|ernment by the people can be maintained 


against the shock of civil war. This is the 


the Union and level the fabric in ruins.. Ev-| real question at issue, and upon its solution 


depends the question whether the rebellion, 


would be as if Nature had made a pain in the| peyer swerved from. All of our punishments 
toe the result of a blow on the head, which | 16 flowing directly from our persistence in 
would sooon end in the world’s being broken- hugging Human Bondage. The other day a 
headed in the anxious attempt to be whole- general in the West (Prentiss) who had been 
toed. the most eager to return the fugitive slaves who 
But we are not under necessity to view this | came to the neighborhood of Cairo, was taken 
matter antecedently. Howgver little besides prisoner ; andthe first news wehad of him was 
we have gained from the events of this war, we that his epauletted shoulders had felt the 
certainly have got stern experiences enough to stripes of a Southerner’s cowhide. Was it not 
point every moral that the world has ever heard | wel] that he should know something of the 
from Senecato Wayland. The result of try- stripes to which he had been returning others ? 
ing every method other than the right one;| But in this he was buta symbol of the nation 
the end of inflicting every penalty except the} a¢ large. We have cowered before slavery so 
only legitimate one, are shown in the military long that even in this emergency of a death- 
career of a prominent general at whose for- grip with slavery, our President and his Cabi- 
tunes we propose to glance in the connection, | net cower under the snap of the slaveholder’s 
merely as an illustration of our argument. lash, which Wickliffe & Co., know so well how 
An old-line democrat with predilections for | to wield. 
slavery, but with the usual Bostonian idolatry} ffyom slavery and that alone come our de- 





will look into this bit of history will-see that 
it is true. 

Extreme religious bigotry indulged for | 
more than two centuries, and constant inter- | 
marriage have impoverished the .Yankee 
bloed, until the pe a mind has befme dis- | 
eased and filled with innumerable ‘tisms.”— 
On the contrary, though the South has pre- 
served its great English f®atures, a healthy 
admixture of the blood of other races has | 
kept it from degeneration. Besides, our peo- | 
ole were from the start tolerant and well-bred, | 
et of Cromwell and his whole cropped, 
ateeple-hatted race, and its accursed cant, and 
worshipping another God than Mammon. 
‘Bhey have held honor as the highest excel- 
lence, and cultivated the refinements of 

* civilization. 

With such a race as peoples the North, it is 
idle to dream of peace, for bigotry has no 
ears and cannot hear—no eyes and cannot see. 
Its sole object is subjugation for the purpose 
of gain, the God of Jacob being wholly sup- 
planted by the God Mammon. The Slavery 
question was only agitated for political su- 
premacy ; and the Yankee only wanted polit- 
ical supremacy that he might rob the South 
with a form of law. 

Peace will be declared when the North is 
voverished and exhausted—not before. ‘The 
South, then, should gird its loins for the con- 
test, and rely no longer on foreign intervention 
or Western sécession, but upon its bayonets. 
Let it go into the field like Duke Godfrey, 
crying, “God for the right and just!” and 
conquer the Saracens with the cold steel of 
the Southern legion.” 


} 
! 





SPEECH OF MR. SUMNER, ON THE WAR POW- 
ERS OF CONGRESS. 

The speech of Ho. Charles Sumner in the Se- 

nate June 27, 1862, on the bills for the contisea- 

tion of property and liberation of slaves belonging 


‘ . 
land, and stood at Annapolis out of deference | this race which God has called to freedom 


t “e Shnerics ware raga ary sick y . 9 ° : : * 
/meant ‘‘we will keep Maryland quiet for you.” | which by our elaborate and ingenious expendi- 
| And had the matter been left to take its own tures, by our enormous sacrifices of life and 
/course no treacherous movement would have treasure we are seeking to evade, and whilst 

een heard of in that State from that day to it is the one single sacrifice that is demanded 


of the Union, General B. F. Butier, started lays, our half-hearted generalship, our weak 
out at the first roll of the drum, with an ar- commits: our limping movements, our lack of 
dent determination to help suppress the re-| information as to whether an enemy és at Co- 
bellion. The plaudits of the nation attended | .inth or Mobile,—at Centreville or Richmond, 
him. When General Butler went to Mary- aiming at Baltimore or Washington, And 


to the Mob of Baltimore, he heard of an in-| we are madly pursuing even whilst our feet are 
cipient negro insurrection in the neighbor-| wet with the first waves of the Red Sea! Not 
hood. The negroes, in fact, were sending up | one penalty are we suffering which does not 


a signal to the United States, which plainly | gow from our National Sin,—the sacrifice of 


this. But General Butler offered the services of us. Perhaps when Yankees are tilling 


exereise of inalienable rights in order to pro- 


s 


tempt. If slaveholders have proved unionists | whose real object is a total overthrow of pop- 
any where, it has been either by the force of| ular government, shall be put down. If the 
circumstances or a belief that they would lose | virtue and integrity and intelligence of the 
individually more ,than they could gain by} people of the free Stdtes are suflicient to 
rebellion. The heart of every’ willing slave-| maintain in living and practical activity the 
holder has gone with the rebellion and against | yital principle of a government by the people, 
the government of the people. then the way is clear, and whatever disasters 
Do we owe these rebels anything? Do we|we may meet, we may be assured that we 
owe their victims nothing? Let us scan these | march to final victory over the rebels in arms 
questions faithfully, for justice to all is now] and all other enemies of the republic whether 
even a necessity. If the enslavement of the} within or without. But if we failto show that 
people of Africa and their descendants in| a popular government is sufficient for the ex- 
America had been a religions duty,the govern- | igency of this civil war, then the light of dem- 
ment of the United States up to the year 1862, | ocratic institutions, which during the last cen- 
could not more faithfully have abstained from | tury, has from this western hemisphere flashed 
all interference against it, or more carefully | across the ocean, kindling in the hearts of 
have guarded it from all hostile interference | men everywhere hopes of the world’s free- 
whether from states or individuals.\‘ It has} dom, will be extinguished by the triumph of 
even defiled its statute book with the-most re- | treason, and despotism will wield an undisput- 
volting and inhuman legislation to repress the | ed sceptre. 
But when men are called upon to rally for 
tect a species of property utterly unknown to| the government—for the stars and stripes— 
the language of the constitution and inconsis-| for the flag of 6ur Union, in order that they 
tent with its plainest provisions. Every nation-} may put forth their energies for its effectual 
al party, even including that which elected the | support, they should realize what that govern- 
present Executive, though the constitution of | ment is, and what principles the flag symbol- 
the United States knows no distinction of} izes. Practically our government has been 
races, knows nothing of servitude except as! to the great mass of the white people of this 
a matter of debt, the result of a free bargain, | country the most beneficent and least burthen- 
has consented that slavery in certain states! some that ever existed on the earth. It has 
should be. considered constitutional and in-} been so because it has been the people's own 


vulnerable, in other words, that state wrongs | government—a government administered by 


should be held as sacred as State rights. The | agents chosen by the people, and exercising 


ma the United States soldiers to crush any! Southern plantations under the lash,—for it 
ack men who should seek to secure for may come to that,—the lesson which must be 
themselvesjust, what those soldiers were seek- | Jearnt will enter the nation’s heart 

ing to sécure for themselves. Governor An- Countrymen, we cannot improve on the 
dre v i x , . . ™~ . sai . . . ’ . 
be Y ae pointing out to General Butler great method of God with evil. That which 
| that se leasatiee: natural weakness of the ene-! alone touches slavery’s treason to the quick, 
_ ; 11 . we it rather take the advantage | js that which will take away the victims for 
’ oO bd ) » : > uy . *, a . . . . . . . 

pes: ut a Burl r, either through stu-/ which it fights. Striving thus lawfully, and 
pidity of heart or conceit of opinion, would | ¢hys alone, shall we be ergwned. 

not listen. Maryland was promised protec- 
tion from her only fear: Butler virtually said, 
‘gentlemen, rebel at your pleasure ; mob our 
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MORAL POWER. 


our Massachusetts boys as you will: those 


whom you leave unassassinated will see that |! : : 
| is greater than all our armies. It is the strength of | United States. Their liberty is withheld with- 


you are not embarassed by the negroes you 


‘leave behind you.” And half the Marvland 
| Legislature, and a dozen Maryland regiments 


took him at his word, which, it must be allow- 


| ed} the Government has fully sustained. 


When General Butler went té Fortress 
Monroe, he refused to return fugitives to reb- 





know the force of a correct moral influence? It 
‘armies. It is the only @bd-force in all. The word 
_ of Freedom—freedom to all—especially to an op- 
| pressed and enslaved race, would be the electric 
| seeret and force of all success. It would summon 
ithe angels of the free as they never have been 
‘summoned yet. It would encircle with one 
mighty and magnetic chain, all good men on earth, 
‘and all the spirits of the free everywhere, and 


We talk of the power of our arms,—do we yet | nation on this planet! 





constitution was made to secure the liberty of their public functions under the constant su- 
,the people of the United States ; it expressly | pervision and jealous watching of their million- 
| provides as a fortification of liberty, that no} eyed masters, and admonished and guided 
man shall be deprived of it without due pro-| by the wisdom which they could not help 
cess of law, that the people shall have the! drawing from the untrammelled suggestions 
right to keep and bear arms without restriction | of the whole :pégple. After a free discussion 
| or exception. Yet to please the slaveholders | of principles and candidates the people's bal- 
‘that part of the laboring population of the | lots have chosen their executive agents. But 
| South which they profess to own, was by a, the power of the people to govern has not 
| private understanding, not alluded to in the} ceased with-the clothing of their agents with 
' Constitution, left out in the cold! The mean- their official functions. From the alembic of 
‘est, foulest injustice ever perpetrated by any | free discussion, which is the very life of free- 
-|dom and democratic government, there has 





| 


| said of the art of printing, that it is the art 
|conservative of all arts,“so is the liberty of 
| free discussion the liberty conservative of ‘all 
‘liberties. This it is which distinguishes a 
popular, from a despotic government. This 


because they do not seem to bring the negroes 
very rapidly into our lines, they try to lay the 
failure the President's door, and call upon 
him to — the laws. For one, we wish 
he would do it, just for the purpose of show- 
ing them how utterly fallacious their notions 


ae ‘ a 
it is which has made our government prospeii 


ous and powerful, and preserved measura- 
bly its purity. If this, which is the vital prin- 
‘ciple of a democratic government, cannot be 
| tolerated in war, then is popular government 
1a failure ; for now, in thig state of war, tree 
| discussion, as a means of evolving the wisdom 
‘of the people in devising practical measures 
‘to end the war is needed far more than in 
“past times of peace; and if this government 
is to be saved from the strangling clutch of 
| traitors in arms and other enemies not less 
| dangerous to its liberties, it must be by the 
power of public opinion developed and shaped 

by free discussion. Now, even more than at 
/any period in the history of the country ought 
| ‘error of opinion to be tolerated while truth 
is left free to combat it.” 





SLAVERY PRESERVING. 
COMMENCEMENT AT BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


** JupGe Tuomas-has taken a large job on 
his hands. His mission appears to be to at- 
tend to the interests of Slavery, and to see 
that they do not suffer by the war. At every 
word said against the ‘ institution,’ he flies off 
into a passion, and immediately begins to talk 
about the Constitution as being in danger. 
When Judge Thomas talks of the Constitution 
in this connection, he means Slavery. He 
very likely thinks otherwise, but no one else 
is to be degeived. He js too good a lawyer 
not to know that When President Lincoln ap- 
pointed Governors for the ‘ sovereign States’ 
of Tennessee, North Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, he ‘ violated the Constitution’ as 
| palpably as by any act he could possibly com- 

mit. Yet nota murmur was heard from Judge 
|Thomas in consequence. It is only when 
es ° . _ rae 
| Slavery is to be endangered that his sensibil- 
| ities are aroused. 

‘It is melancholy to see a man like Judge 
Thomas giving his influence and aid in such a 
quarter. low grandly, in contrast, does Ed- 
ward Everett appear, who, notwithstanding 
the fact of his previous identification with the 
conservative party of the nation, has never 
failed to point out clearly in his speeches the 
cause of the rebellion, and has said no word 
that the most exacting could construe as a de- 
sire to shield it from the dooin which it has 
so richly merited.” 

The above is from the Norfolk County 
| Journal, whose editor advocated the election 
{ 

of Judge Thomas to Congress, and supported 
him until as an honest man and loyal citizen 
he could do so no longer. 

Judge Temas made a very melancholy exhi- 
| bition of himself at the Commencement dinner 
at Providence last week. Brown University 
has lately prided itself upon its conservatism, 
apeing Harvard College in the only respect in 
| which it aspired to rival it; and Judge Thom- 
| as has been the special pet of the master of 
ceremonies for the annual dinner. His flashy 
| oratory and shallow wit have passed for gen- 
uine articles among the weakly successors o 
sturdy old Dr. Wayland. ‘* Among blind 
|men a one-eyed man is king.” 
| Wednesday, September 3d, will be long 
/remembered as the ‘*bluest” day of the year. 
|The disasters before Washington were just 
| revealed in proportions to appall thesstoutest 
|hearts. At noon, the telegraph told us that 
| «*Stonewall Jackson was crossing the Poto- 
? No one would 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| mac with forty thousand men.’ 
‘have been surprised at‘any moment to have 
learned that Washington was7in the hands of 
the enemy. é 
President Sears opened the post-prandial 
"exercises by a fitting reference to what was in 
everybody's thought, and introduced the ven- 
‘erable Dr. Wayland, who made an impressive 
address upon the imminence of the nation’s 
| danger, and urging trust in God as our only 
jark of safety. Gov. Sprague made a brief 
ispeech, thoroughly patriotic, serious, and 
earnest. .Gov. Washburne, of Maine, fol- 
lowed in an impassioned speech upon tht 
“necessity of resisting war with war, and es- 
| pecially of inspiring it with ideas of Freedom 
and Humanity. Goy. Andrew then delivered 
‘one of his noblest utterances, full of enthusi- 
asm, instinct with overcoming faith in the tri- 
umph of the right, and sweeping the audienge 
along with him by his: thrilling appeals to 
their deepest convictions and purest emotions. 


Gov. Berry, of New Hampshire, followed in| 


We say this is the Republican’s (real) opin- 
ion—tor it shows it by expressing a wish that 
the President would declare the slaves free, 
just to show the emancipationists how falla- 
cious their notions are. There are a great 
many who say just what is in the above; who 
declare that an Edict of Freedom would have 
no appreciable. effect on the war at all; but 
they usually betray at last their misgiving 
that it would put down the rebellion by de- 
nouncing with red-faced vehemence (just as 
the military orders in the’ South do) all that 
leads to such edict of Freedom. We have more 
respect for the heart of the Republican and tor 
the heads of the others. 

The Republican has repeatedly indicated its 
reverence for those who rule at Washington. 
What does it make of the letter of Mr. Sew- 
ard to Mr. Adams which reveals that in May 
last—the date of the letter—the Government 

distinctly appreciated that slavery was ‘the 
weakness of the South,” which it was endeav- 
oring to ‘cover’ and that in it was held ¢ so- 
lution of the whole difliculty whenever the 
Government saw fit to use its power? Mr. 
Seward’s whole argument is in this nut-shell : 
.**Don’t intervene, or we shall at once end the 
war by emancipation.” 

But to the reasoning of the Republican :— 
Would not the idea that we cannot make 
emancipation a power until we oceupy the 
Southern territory prove equally that one plan- 
et cannot influence awother without being near 
enough to fix grappling irons on it? The 
slave has shown ten thousand times in this 
war that he desires his freedom. What keeps 

him a slave, then? The whole United States. 
Suppose Canada were wherever he saw the 
stars and stripes waving: Suppose he knew 
that so far as this nation is céncerned he would 
be treated just as any white unionist or pris- 
oner in the south is. treated, would he not 
‘make more effort to be free than now when 
General Butler shoots him down as soon as he 
mfkes the effort? By such an edict, you have 
diminished the distance between every slave 
and his freedom by some seven hundred 
miles,—or by the distance between Canada 
and the slave states. Ife would still have the 
blood-hounds behind him, but the U. S. Mar- 
shalls and Generals would not as now be lying 
‘in wait in his path. Do you say they are not 
‘in his path? We affirm that the negroes have 
seen more fugitives returned to be beaten or 
hung in their midst in these last two years 
than in all the previous twenty. But no‘mat- 
ter whether it is so or not; no matter whether 
public opinion and Congressional action have 
mitigated this opposition to the fugitive or 
not; he still believes that it exists as before, 
and has no reason to believe that things have 
been changed at dll. An edict would give him 
just that information ; but until the President 
is willing to give it, things have not been 
changed practically. 

Now this is the fetter that binds the slave to 
the southern plantation whilst his master goes 
off to ravage Maryland, Kentucky and Ohio. 
Were we to-morrow to declare that fetter for- 
ever broken by the Law of the United States, 
that the slave hada right to slay all whastood 
in his path to Libertys—can any one be so 
stupid as to suppose that the slave-holders of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, could or would 
remain in Maryland one day longer? The 
patriotism that sets up the State above’ the 
nation, will set up its chattels above the State, 
and in the end, sELF above all. 

At the same time we know that no Edict of 
Liberty will accomplish anything which shall 
not be accompanied by mea who will faithful- 
ly carry out its provisions. We agree€that 
the guns of General Butler's soldiers shooting 
down negroes in New Orleans are a louder 
proclamation than any that could come from 
the White House. This is precisely the reason 
that the confiscation act is of no practical 
effect. When the President proclaims this 
law, he must recall all the epauletted bleod- 
hounds and set in their places men who love 
freedom above all, and are willing to die 
for it. 





| They are not allowed to be people of the 
out pretence of legal process. They may not 
keep or bear arms lest it should become un- 
‘safe tosellthem at auction. To please their 
masters we have been educated to regard their 
race with the most insane hatred and con- 
tempt. Thus we have coaxed, caressed and 
petted the tyrants for three quarters of a cen- 


: ; ee : ' 
to rebels, was published at length in the N. ¥, | el masters,alleging that they were ‘contraband 


Independent of last week. It is an able and of war.” This was an evasion. ‘Phe Gov-| 
most thorough examination of the subject. The’ crnment was ‘hot willing to follow out the | 
Independent speaks of it as follows : 


“It is the most complete presentation of the 
question that can be found within the same com- 
pass, and, like all Mr Sumuer'’s speeches, is dis- 
tinguished for accuracy of statement, learning, 
and sound principle. ft is a defence of the pre- 
sent position of our Government, as detined by 
act of Congress, to which every citizen owes obe- 
dience. In efficacy, that act will go with our 
armies as they advance, and will clear up the per- 
plexities of our generals, and clear their minds of 
certain political superstitigns by which they have 


legal results‘of holding negroes to be contra- 
i band of war, for that would have imprisoned 
every prominent officer it had in the-field: 

for there was scarcely one of them at that! 
time but returned fugitives.” MeClellan, who 
_said he would crush these contraband articles 
, ‘with an iron hand,” if they atfempted to 
leave the use of rebels, must haye passed his 
“subsequent days in prison” jnstead of the 
been hampered and hindered, to the great injury | Chickahominy swamps. For all of this would 


of our military operations. Let the people of |)... jon sie . A 
Massachusetts, in particular, exultas they observe, ‘have been dk aling in contraband pe rforman- | 
in regard to this as well as most other leading (ces. I have no right to send a barrel of corn 


ee ny te the —. of staan to Richmond even to loval John Minor Botts. 
r became, step by siep, the recogn . { 
7 Sigg Revie. Enized and | Therefore the employment of the word con- | 


settled policy of the Government, and let them | 
thank God that the good old Bay State has such a traband was a wretched indirection; but the 
_coumtry eagerly, joyfully caught at it. And 


representative, and furnishes sucha leader in this 
indeed it is not to be wondered at, for it was 


great extremity.” 
far beyond anything we had been offered, and 
started in the breasts of the people some 
bright dreams of a policy to come. But so 
.far as General Butler was concerned the 
down her cheek, she had the complaisance to | ‘‘contraband™ idea was in ‘‘policy” much like 
declare that not a drop had reached her'— _ his military achievements at Hatteras. If we 
— — are the ‘triumphs of civ- remember aright this famous achievement, it 
: | originated in the idea that if the stopper of 
tar Since the — of Philadelphia for the | Pamlico Sound—which is Roanoke Island— 


two calls for soldiers has been met, persons | were occupied the blockade of the James 


have come in great numbers to that city ih 


quest-of resid een ent lly few- River and Norfolk would be perfected. Gen- 
er houses than applicants ; and new buildings, | eral Butler arrived at Hatteras and occupied 
to meet the demand, have been jaemaseel. 





- erin carving a partridge—says Sydney 
Smith—I splashed Mrs. Markham with gravy 
from head to foot; and though I saw three 
distinct rills of the brown liquid trickling 


a sand beach; then returned North to receive | 


move our armicg to certain victory. Say nothing | tury, standing always ready to violate our 
of the influence on foreign nations and all the consciences by putting down with an ‘iron 
true and noble of this world, how would it bind 
together the only elements of success in the hearts» tice the self-evident truths of the Declaration 
of those more immediately engaged, and wake of Independence, and yet it is the tyrants who 
the thunders of victory as by the direction of an |) one risen in insurrection. What is the rem- 
‘edy for this rebellion? Justice. Nothing 
If we had the command of seven 


almighty arm! 

When we raise this banner we shall have suc- 
cess. It is not possible till then. Oh! the pride 
and vanity of mortal men, who attempt to accom- 
plish by mere superiority of tactics and numbers, 


and brute force, what only righteousness and jus- aga gebameedaebe 
tice can accomplish. May God hasten the time. is force wasted. The constitution, ifitis not 


Amen. eo an agreement with hell, (and this writer hav- 
= ing been carefully instructed in English gram- 

CHARLES SUMNER. mar, never believed it was, but just the con- 

The conspirators against Liberty are writh- | trary), belongs as much to the four millions of 
ing because the friends of Freedom who gath- black people at the South as to any others 
ered atWorcester on Wednesday last did not there orhere. They have the: same constitu- 
throw them the head of this faithful Senator, | tional right to bear arms for the common de- 
Let them rave on! Charles Sumner stands fence as any other people. Their abstinence 
to-day before the American People with such from revenge for the cruellest of wrongs, and 
honorable scars ds mark those who fight in (most dastardly of insults, has given us peace 
the van of great movements. He is wrapped which we ill deserved. Their patient toil has 
all over in the banner of his country :. those | Contributed to the wealth of the whole country. 
may pierce him who would pierce its blessed | We have bi governed them, but outlawed 
folds to reach a champion of justice. But them, and heaped on them all possible provo- 
the people know that to surrender sucha man . cation to resist civil authority. Yet, in the 
to the clamor of Slavery, would be, in this highest style of christian conservatism they 
crisis, to bring sorrow and loss toa climax | have governed themselves, till the presumptu- 
of dishonor and shame. It is not Charles Ous rebels count them a safe foundation for 
Sumner for whom we care ; it is for the man their own rebellion. And if they remain sub- 


missive to their rebel master—as their own 
| 


but justice. 
thunders, we would condense them into one 
‘elap, to drive this truth into the ears of the 
President and cabinet. Force without justice 





whom oppressors and traitors hate. 


hand” any attempt of the slaves to put in prac- | 


‘come forth a wholesome public opinion, in 
deference to which the government has been 
/ administered ; and thus a government, chos- 
en.by the votes of but a part, has expressed 
the intelligence and will, as well as wielded 
the power of the whole people. It is this 
substantial realization of the true theory of a 
democratic government which has caused such 
glorious results in promoting the happiness 
of the people and securing individual and na- 
tional prosperity such as the world has never 
And it is this consideration, 


| 


before known. 
‘and not the mere empty words of patriotism 
and adulation of the flag, which should rouse 
the people to come forward and devote their 
all, even their lives, for the preservation ot 
their government. Whatever of men or mon 
ey the constituted authorities, exercising 
their proper functions, may decide to be nec- 
essary, should be furnished with unquestion- 
ing obedience and without a moment's delay, 
in the full faith that, although mistakes may 
be made by officers of the government, who 
are all subject to human infirmities, yet that 
in the end the wisdom of the public opinion 
evolved by free discussion will point out the 
true method to achieve a final and glorious 
triumph. 

While we thus furnish the means to crush 
the traitors who are striving with arms to 
pverthrow our government, let us watch with 
sleepless vigilance the more dangerous trea- 
son, which under the protection, of our flag, 
and juggling in the name of democracy is 
seeking by insidious means to destroy the vi- 
tal principle of democratic government. 
There are partizans who have become so be- 
sotted in their devotion to slavery as to re- 
gard it with superstitious reverence as the 
very foundation ofthe government. There are 
others who have long fed at the public crib as 


a speech less scholarly, perhaps, but earnest) Muiritary Tei_eGcrarninc.—The Tribune 


‘and patriotic. Thus far every utterance had correspondent says : 
followed the key-note of the hour, and met “The Rebels have used our telegraph wire 
the heartiest response from that throng of in Virginia recently with even more signal 
success than they had in Kentucky, and with 
quite as much impudence. The moment Fitz 
a8 . _,, Hugh Lee captured Manassas, he telegraphed 
Judge Thomas was ‘‘up to the occasion.” jn the name of Gen. Pope’s Chief-of-Staff to 
Leaping into the arena, full armed, with dis- the proper officer in Washington, requesting 
tended nostrils, with flashing eye and swollen him to send to the Junction a large supply of 


thoughtful men. It required no common man 
to mar the accord of such an hour. 


vein, he rang out defiance tg all forth comers. 
Brandishing the same lafice, he dashed at the 
same windnill which he had previously de- 
molished in Brunswick, Me., and at half a 
He lashed 
himself into fury, Heaven_knows about what. 
It was the old burden of ‘the Union, the 
Constitution and the Laws,” with special ap- 
plication to Gov. Andrew's speech. His best 
friends hung their heads in mortification, and 
his impassioned rhetoric fell dead upon an 
audience which always before applauded him 
to the echo. But when he exclaimed, ‘* Any 
man who proposes to carry on this war for 
any other purpose than the preservation of the 
Union, thé Constitution and the laws, is as 
base arebel and traitor as Jeff. Davis him- 
self,” indignant hisses taught him that even 
the proprieties of that presence could not 
protect the man who outraged them by de- 
faming the overwhelming majority of the and- 
‘ience and of the loyal men of New England. 
The speech was in the worst taste, and worse 
temper; but so thoroughly offensive to the 
‘audience that it harmed nobody but himself. 
B. 


dozen Ward mectings in Boston. 





| 2@r~General Banks is appointed to the com- 
| mand of the left wing of General McCle!!an’s ar- | 
| my corps. This is understood to give him the com. | 
' mand of the troops in Washington and within the | 


| fortifications around the Capitol. ~ | 


shelter tents and harness for artillery horses. 

The order was promptly filled, and the 
tebels were soon gladdened by the appear- 
ance of a train loaded with what they wan- 
ted. Jackson, on his arrival, sent a mes- 
sage to the Superintendent of Military Rail- 
roads, coolly asking him to change the time- 
table on the road for his accommodation. We 
shall probably soon find these and other 
equally gratifying correspondence published in 
the form of a*telegraphie operator's diary in 
the Southern newspapers.” 

We verily believe that the use of the tele- 
graph wire for the transmission of military 
matter has been of infinitely more mischief 
than good to the Government, and the sooner 
it is abandoned in a territory of doubtful loy- 
alty the better. Col. Morse of the Mass. 


2Ist actually sent the countersign for the f\, 
night by telegraph in Maryland. Magygi, ten ag 


his Lieut. Col. couldn't stand that. 





No Dancer. The Boston Courier, and 
its correspondents, are still exercised over 
Rev. Mr. Manning's alleged declaration that 
‘when the chrtain rises in heaven to reveal 
the purestAaints, we shall see Fremont, Hunt- 
er, Beecher, Garrison and Phillips.’ Let the 
agitated Courierites be comforted : Mr. Man- 
ning did not mean that they were in any dan- 
ger of meeting those men there. 





tart is said that General Hunter is to com- 
mand the army of the Potomac. 
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‘ON TO RICHMOND.” 
Hon. Henry B. Stanton, in a speech at 
Brooklyn, a few evenings ago, said : 
‘* There is another thing the Administration 


-have got to do, and that, too, at an early day. 
It must take Richmond. Most of you will 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
| Amid all the doubts and misgivings which 


' failures and disasters have brought to the think- 


'ing people, a gleam of light breaks in to illu- 
| mine the path of the future. There is a rap- 


idly increasing disposition of the people to 


recollect that in the Crimean war the mighti-/‘march up to a bold and searching investi- 


est powers of Europe brought hundreds-. 

thousands of men into the field, but after a 
while the whole interest in thecdfitest cen- 
tered around Sebastopol, a/little ‘place of ten 
or twenty thousand inhgbitants, away off on 
the Black Sea, that I presume ninety-nine- 
hundredths of our '!people never had heard of 
before; and as Sebastopol stood or fell, so 
one or the other was to be victorious. Every 


lawyer knows that there is a ‘‘ pinch,” as they | 


call it, in his case, and he must carry his case 


over that pinch or lose it. Every farmer | 


knows-there is a critical stage in the season, 
over which he must carry his crops or they 


will fail. That is the philosophy of all sorts _ 
of contests, all sorts of trades, professions 


and business. 


Now what Sebastopol was to the contend- | 


ing parties in the war of 1854-5, Richmond 
1s to us now. 
siderable place. If it had not been made the 
Confederate capital its capture would not be 
worth the firing of a 24-pound shot. But it 
has become the mooted point, the contested 


arena in this contest, and we must take it or 


fail. 

I will tell you howI would take Richmond, 
if | were President. It may seem absurd for 
me to make sucha oP RN but I presume 
Abraham Lincoln won 
himself four years ago. This is what I would do. 
I would say to the General in command, who- 
ever he might be, ‘Sir, call up around you 
your leaders of army corps ; consult with them 
thoroughly ; make up your mind upon every 
yoint. Have you got troops enough?’ ‘No; 

want 25,000 more.’ *There are 50,000 
more.’ ‘Have you got artillery enough? 
‘Yes.’ ‘Infantry?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Baggage trains, 
pontoon bridges, everything, men and muni- 
tions, which you want?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘General, 
how many days do you want to take Rich- 
mond in?’ ‘Forty.’ ‘Well, sir, I will give 
you fifiy; and, then, with this army — the 
most intelligent, splendid, and brave the 
world ever saw—if you do not take Richmond 


within these fifty days, I will strike your name | 


from the army roll, and have you shot by 
Court martial, if] can.’ It is a historic fact 
that in the great contest in the early stages of 


° . AS 
the French Revolution, France was beaten in 


all parts of Europe, until her rulers laid down 
the law that Generals should be furnished 
with all they wanted, and then shouldbe held 
responsible with their heads for the safety and 
success of their armies. And then France 
defied all Europe, and was master of the sit- 
uation.” 

We have always regarded it as one of the 
great mistakes of the war that the paramount | 
object has been to take Richmond, When. 
the ery ‘On to: Richmond” was started, | 
that place had no importance, political or! 
strategic, Strategetically, its capture was of 
far less consequence than that of twenty other | 
positions held by the enemy. The Tredegar 
Jron Works were worth something to them. 
Bevond that, with the mouth of the James 
river in our possession, Richmond was of no 
more military importance than an equal num- | 
ber of acres with an equal number of houses 
on them, anywhere clse in the Southern Con- | 


federacy. 

Politically, it was of still less importance. 
We have magnified its importance by the gi- 
gantic expenditures we have made in attempt- 
ing to take it, and itis mortifying to our pride 
to lose a prize to which we have attached so 
high a value. At best the Confederacy had | 
but a peripatetic capital; for a few weeks at | 
Montgomery, then at Richmond, from which | 
place it was quite likely in a few weeks to travel | 


elsewhere. Nobody supposes that in the event | 







Southern Confederacy, Richmond wouk 
been its capital. Not the least amohg the | 
mischiefs of the ery ‘* On to Richmond” has , 
been the aid and comfort it has given to the | 
policy of making it the paramount aim of our 
forces not to defeat the rebel armies, but to 
‘*take, hold, and possess ” their forts and | 
towns. That, and that alone, was to be the 
purpose of the ‘* anaconda” — not to whip 
the enemy in the field, but to surround him, | 
and bring him to terms and back into the 
happy family. 

Add to this we have, by this ery, adver- 
tised to the enemy our purpose and plan, tell- 
ing him just where we intended to strike, and 
yiving him the opportunity to fortify the point 
of attack ; whereas our war-cry should have 
been ** ON TO THE ENEMY.” 

There is no parallel between the cases of 
Sebastopol and Richmond. — It was of the ut- 
most importance to the allies to destroy the 
naval power of Russia in the Black Sea; and 
to this end, it was regarded as indispensable’ 
to take Sebastopol. We 
garded; for we believe it is an open question 
with military men whether the end could not 
have been better accomplished without the 
enormous cost of treasure and blood involved 
Be 
this as it may, none of the considerations 
which seemed to make the taking of Sebasto- 


say it was so re- 


in the siege and eapture of Sebastopol. 


pol necesssary apply to the case of Richmond. 

What if 
without a fight and a deteat of the enemy, as 
it seemed quite probable in June it would be ? 


Richmond had been evacuated 


Would we have been a day nearer the end of 
Have we gained anything by the | 
evacuation and oecupation of Corinth? It is 
time we had dismissed the delusion that there 


the war? 


is any way to peace but by defeating the arm- 
of the When the President is 


ready to say, ‘There is the enemy. Take 


ies enemy. 
all the men and all the money which brave, 
carngst and capable leaders say are needed, 
tse 4: the instruments sanctioned by the laws 
of war, and defeat his armies: then, and 
not till then, can we hope for victory and 
peace. 


OLD MARLBORO ON THE PICKET GUARD 
FOR LIBERTY. 


The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the Republicans of 
Marlboro’, Mass., Monday evening, Septem- 


ber the Sth: 


Resolved, That as Republicans of Marlbo- 
rough, we heartily approve the course of John 
A. Andrew as Governor of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the course of Charles Sum- 
ner, as our United States Senator, and pledge 
ourselves to their support in the coming elec- 
tion, 

Resolved, That in the combination of odds | 
and ends of: parties in| Massachusetts, which | 
has been forming for the last two vears, to de- 
feat the re-election of our patriotic United 
States Senator, Charles Sumner, we recognize 
a cunning combination of the sympathizers 
with Slaveholders and the advocates of a base 
compromise with, or a slavish submission to 
the aha of the rebellion. i 

Resolved, That at the coming November | 
election, we will vote for no man to either 
branch of the State Legislature who is not 
pledged, if elected, to give his vote and his 
personal and political influence to the reelec- | 
tion of Charles Sumner tothe Senate of the 
United States. 

Voted, That these resolutions be published 
in **The Commonwealth.” 

Hotus Lorine, Chairman, 
W. F. Trowsringr, Secretary. 


j 


Richmond is of itself an incon- ' 


d have said the same of | 


; neighbor in the work. 


| gation of the causes of the shameful defeats 
of the federal armies. Wounds are not to be 
healed by covering over the festering seat of 
_the disease, nor are errors of administration 
|to be corrected by the people averting their 
eyes from the faults of unfaithful and imbecile 
public agents. We shall never despair of the 
republic as long as an intelligent people keep 
'a vigilant eye upon the acts of the govern- 
ment, and fearlessly condemn whoever may be 
in the wrong. A free and independent criti- 
cism of public officers may sometimes do in- 
ustice to individuals, but it can do them no 
permanent injury if they are honest and de- 
serving ; and even if it should sometimes op- 
erate harshly, it is better that one should suf- 
fer temporarily than that the whole people 
should not have the benefit of the spur of 
public criticism to drive their official agents 
to the faithful and efficient performance of 
their duties. There has been far too much 
leniency towards the agents of the govern- 
ment during the war, and the failures and dis- 
appointments of the government and the peo- 
ple are largely to be attributed to the neglect 
of the people themselves to insist upon that 
consfant, rigid, old-fashioned accountability 
of the government for all its act to the bar 
of public opinion. For fear that something 
might be said which should give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy, there has been a too prey- 
alent disposition to pass over lightly, and 
even conceal altogether from public scrutiny 
the short-comings ahd malfeasances of the 
public servants. By this mistaken policy 
arising from an overweening faith that the ad- 
ministration would do all things right, laxity 
and inefficiency have been suffered to pervade 
j all departments of the public service. We 
have heard numerous complaints of the failure 
of this and that officer to perform their assigned 
parts properly and in time,and that these fail- 
ures have been the causes of our disasters.— 
These complaints have been well-founded, 
and the people themselves are largely to 
blame, that these things have beenso. They 
have through fear of aiding the enemy by 
exposing and censuring the faults upon our 
own side, contributed very essentially to the 


enemy's success. 

But the indications now are that the time 
for egvering up public blunders and imbecili- 
ties has passed. The people are beginning 
to see that they have been giving far greater 
aid and comfort to the enemy by,ostrich-like, 
hiding their own heads from a view of the 
public mismanagement, than they could pos- 
sibly have done by meeting it openly, and ex- 
posing it for the purpose of demanding a re- 
form of the abuse before it brought the inev- 
itable disaster in its train. 

The press is beginning to resume its legit- 


‘imate office and speak out in clear and un- 


mistakable tones, as the most efficient organ 
of public opinion should always do — in 
ten times more than in peace. 
York Evening Post says: ‘‘' The time has 
come when the press, which is the organ of 
the public sentiment, should utter that senti- 
ment with the utmost plainness and force.” 
The Post is doing its share of the duty which 
it thus lays down for the press, most manfully. 
The New York Tribune lags, not behind its 
We notice also that the 
New Haven Palladium, the Worcester Pal- 
ladiym, and the Northampton Free Press 
utter boldly what they evidently know to be 
the voice of the people. And the Boston Her- 
ald publishes a letter from its New York cor- 
respondent, in which he gives an evidently 
accurate impress of the thoughts of the peo- 
ple in that metropolis, as follows : 





‘It is no use talking —the people are get- 
ting awfully disgusted — they complain that 
after a year's experience in the field the result 
is — thousands of families are in mourning 
and our great army is ‘‘safe” back again! 
Our people here do not seem to obtain much 
consolation from this fact, but argue that we 
have been most essentially whipped; and the 


; * . 
way somebody gets cussed is a caution, and 


the prevailing demand is fast and strongly 
merging into one of immediate and radical 
change in the Cabinet. Even the President's 
capabilities for his position are seriously dis- 
cussed in quarters where heretofore he had 
the most ardent and uncompromising sup- 
porters.” 


These indications of the arousing of the 


‘people to their too long neglected duty of 


scrutinizing public affairs are the encouraging 
signs of the times. There is‘enough of men 
and money, and enough of wisdom and patri- 
otism among the people to crush the rebellion 
and save the country. 
tiotism which is to save the country is to be 
brought forth fresh from the heads and hearts 


‘of the people. Let the voice of the people be 


uttered! 


. 





IN UNION IS STRENGTH. 
THE NECESSITY OF THE UNION OF THE MEN 
OF ALL RACES FOR DEFENCE OF THE UNION. 
The following is from the speech of Hon. 
Edward Everett in aid of the Irish Regiment 
with a few verbal alterations. 


**In tact, fellow citizens, there is no one el- 
ement of strength, (do not think I say this to 
flatter you) which is more important to the 
country than the cordial support of her adopt- 
ed citizens of the various foreign nationalities. 
They [the negroes} alone are probably equal 
in number to the entire population of the Uni- 
ted States during the Revolutionary War.” % 

They naturally cling together as brethren of 
acommon race, many of them united by a 
still stronger sympathy incommon disabilsties 
and superings.“*** 

‘Here they form, so to say, a nation with- 
ina nation: a friendly people embraced with- 
tn our limits,***** 

**The cordial sympathy of ‘four millions of 
true and loval hearts at home, in town and 
country :” ‘the co-operation of a fair propor-| 
tion or S00 000 pairs or strong brare arms on 
the battle field; it is enough of itself to turn 
the balangr of the, momentous “strugale in our 
faror. Who can overrate the value of such 
an ally?” 
Se 





A Vorcr From a Drixe Sornier.—aA letter 
tothe V. Y. Erpress says that Mr. Broadhead, 
the 2d Comptroller under ex-Presideut Pierce, 
received a blood-stained piece of paper from his 
brother, Col. Broadhead, commanding a Michigan 
regiment, who was mortally wounded and since 
dead, in which hesays: ‘lam about quitting the 
world a victim to. Gen. Pope’s incapacity and 
Mc Doweii's treason.” 





Goon News, 1F Trug.—It is said that it has 
bcen decided that a large number of negro regi- 
ments shall be immediately organized for active 
service. 





3 Elias Howe Jr., the inventor of the sewing 
machine whose income is a quarter of a million 
dollars a year, has enlisted as a private in the 
17th Connecticut regiment of volunteers. 


The wisdom and pa- , 


; man is bound to respect ; never ¢ 


WILL THE NEGROES HELP.US. 
Why should they ? Judge Thomas said, in| 
his speech at the Commencement Dinner at | 


Large and Enthusiastic Gathering. 
THE OLD STATE TICKET NOMINATED 
you.” Why should he try ? Thus far, acting | OF SENATOR SUMNER ADOPTED. 
upon the policy advocated by Judge Thomas, 
we have refused to allow the negro an oppor | 
tuuity to save himself by helping us ; 
should he now try to help save us ? 





the war to show how uniformly and _persist- 
ently we have repudiated the negro and all 
aid from him : we need not quote Butler's} Yarmouth, Hon. S. N. Stockwell 
offer to put down slave insurrections inp Ma-/| Boston and T. G. Kent of Milford be 
ryland, McClellan's declaration that he would | pa ogee to act ne, mporary Secretaries. 
put down a slave rising wich the IRON ARM,” |): motes. of Hoa. A. J. Wright the fol- 

2 aoe a st . | lowing Committee of one from each County 
Halleck $s Order No. 3,” as insane for its was appointed to nominate permanent officers 
stupidity and impolicy as it was infamous for of the Convention. 


its inhumanity. We ld gladly forget that. _ Suffolk—A. J. Wright, Boston; Essex— 
en ee ee Sidi EE. 


man. 


dreary year during which a Massachusetts Norton, Charlestown; Worcester—H. B 
Major General and Massachusetts Colonels 5 Jes, Milford ; Hampden—Geo. et 


vied with Border State slave dealers in negro | lor, Chicopee ; Hampshire—Henry S$. Gore, 
catching. But while we can never efface Northampton; Franklin—Wm. B. Wash- 


‘ s ‘ -, | burn, Greenfield; Berkshire—H. L. Sabine, 
this damning record we shall not recall it | Williamstown : Norfolk — H, ‘A. Lothrop, 


fer to more recent deeds 0_/ Sharon; Plymouth—E. C. Sherman, Ply- 
the same character. ‘mouth; Bristol, Jonathan Bourne, Jr., New 


On the 17th of July last, the President Bedford; Barnstable — Loring Crocker, 
signed an Act containing these provisions : a — and Nantucket—Samuel 
Sec 9. And be it further enacted, That all O8born, dr.» Edgartown. = 
slaves of persons who shall hereafter be en- On motion of Mr. Durfeeof Fall River the 
gaged in rebellion against the governméat of following Committee of one from each Con- 
the United States, or who shall in any way gressional District was appointed to receive 
” ’ - wae 2 “rede i F » \ a »C Fene- 
oe aid and ee pg. — sl : redentials of membi'rs of the Conven 
such persons, and taking refuge within the. wea , . ‘ . . 
lines If the army ; and all shives captured | District 1—-Walter 8. Durfee of Fall River. 
be ‘ | District I—J cole of Ab; oe 
from such persons, or deserted by them, and a ‘Albe; a os of Abington. Dis- 
coming under the control of the government | on Hi ert “ig rig at * an a 
of the United States ; and all slaves of such ao 5_F.W. Ch hapa i th oe 
| persons found or being within any place oc- |p yyy LORE OF Beverly. Zoistrict 
eee . 6—Lyman Dyke of Stoneham. District 
jcupied by the rebel forces, and afterward Cuneo Hh. Phan of Mecdha District 2 
| occupied by the forces of the United States, | j{OT8° ie: {amet oF skecdiam. | Ubstrict o— 
» deemed captive Henry F. Wing of Grafton. Distriet 9— 
shall be deemed captives of war, and shall be | (6 p56 Whitues of Rovalton. District 16 
| forever free of their servitude, and not again”. 7)" >... “phere ae ' en 
ane igasie ate = (C.D. Foster of Cheshire. 
L : 1 Segoe ; Tee The Committee subsequently reported that 
ong before this and repeatedly, the Presi- | 193 cities and towns were represented by 1071 
| dent had assured visitors that no slave of a/ delegates. 
‘rebel master, once entering our lines, should |, Or motion of Hon, Valorous Taft of Upton, 
Sot esos | the members of the State Central Committee 
Beate mira j} and the members of Congress from this State 
Raat x hay a a eur , | Were invited to take seats and act in the Con- 
NEW -EANS, Aug. 0, LOOZz, | vention 
, . . . | « 
_ Yesterday morning, we had a little skirm- Col. Wright, from the Committee on the 
ish with some armed negrocs who were seek- | yomination of permanent officers, offered the 
ing their freedom. following report : 


now, but shali 








gms 


ever be returned to slavery. 


They cyne from the plan- | 
tations of Messrs. Morgan and Walker, about | piciheiiaiains 

rags miles down the coast. They arrivedin| lon. ALEXANDER H. BULLOCK of Worcester. 
the city at four in the morning, and, as they | VICE PRESIDENTS. 
| celia eats eal cia i. eatin. ah Cikars 'd |_ District 1— Nathaniel Coggswell of Yarmouth. 
were marching up the levee, when near the | pistrict oJ H. D. Blake of Braintree. District 3— 
i French Market, they were ordered by four | Theodore Otis of Roxbury. District 4+Nehemiah 
| Eee ‘ ° Ye + | Boynton of Chelsea. Distriet 5—Timothy Davis of 
| policemen _to halt, and on refusing to dO} Gicucester. iets bacoeas Seeler wt Aadaver. 
| so the policemen attempted to arrest them | District ban ape f L. Knapp of Lowell. District 
and called {gr aid. A number of other po- |8-Valorous Taft of Upton. District 9—Joel Hayden 
licemen soof arrived, and immediately a se- ss lia eo 
rious fight ensued, the negroes being armed 

with sugar-cane knives. They were getting 
the best of the policemen, when four: soldiers 
of the Twelfth Maine Regiment came to their | 

Tel ae. fte As OB. Soe ear ages | Stephen N. Stockwell of Boston, William M. Walk 
aid, when, alter a struggle, In which the ne- | er of Pittsfield, Joseph B. Thaxter, Jr., of Hingham? 
groes fought desperately, the police and sol- | William f’. Hollis of Plymouth, Thomas B. Gardner? 
diers were victorious. — of Boston, Joel Hayden, Jr., of Williamsburg. 

One negro was killed, nine wounded, and Hfon. P. W. Chandler, and Sylvander John- 
six taken prisoners. Five of the police were | 800 Esq., of Adams, conducted the Presi- 
pretty badly wounded. The negroes said, dent to the Chair, upon taking which, Col. 
'they were armed only to resist any attempt | Bullock was greeted with hearty cheers, 

on the road to return them to slavery. Rev. Mellen P. Richardson of Worcester, 

There can be no question but that the po- offered an impressive prayer, after which the 
licemen did their duty in arresting any band | President addressed the Convention, in an clo- 
of armed men, whether black or white’; but | quent and patriotic speech taking bold ground 
if custom had not made it a law in this State |in favor of putting down the rebellion, with- 
for a planter to pay twenty-five dollars for/out stopping to save slavery. We regret 
every runaway negro arrested by a policeman, | that the waht of room prevents its publication 
! ~ . . ° bd ‘ , 
‘I doubt if they would have been so zealous|in our columns this week. Col. Bullock’s 
in performing their duty. speech, was received with great applause. 

The above says the Tribune, is fromno| Mr. Griffin of Charlestown, moved the ap- 
“fanatic,” no Abolition” source, but is quoted | poimtment of a Committee on Resolutions, 
literally and thoroughly from that eminent or- | Consisting of one from each Congressional 

District and seven at large. 
Hon. Richard H. Dana, Jr. of Cambridge, 


an of Conservatism and champion of ‘the 

Jnion as it was”—the N. Y. Herald. ight mbrie 
earnestly opposed Mr. Griffin’s motion for a 

committee. He said he thought the feeling to 


These negroes were manifestly slaves to 
| rebels, as all the sugar planters of Louisiana 

be very general, that we should produce a bet- 

ter effect, and suit ourselves better, if we nom- 


‘are, and left them sey to find freedome 
|and protection under the Union flag in New |! d sul ‘ ‘ 
‘Orleans. They found instead hostility and | imate the entire State ticket of last year by ac- 
| murder. clamation, and then either dispense with res- 
| They were arrested by the disloyal police olutions altogether, or pass some simple reso- 
‘of New Orleans, under ‘the local, municipal lution, in two or three words, on which all 
law, which it is no part of the duty of the | must agree, and against which no man can 
Federal authorities to enforce. It is no more | Taise his hand in this hall, close the conven- 
Gen. Butler's duty to return fugitive slaves | tion, and go home. If we do this, we shall 
under local laws than it is to redeem the notes | do what has not been done in atime of peace, 
of the State banks. what wauld pot be appropriate in a time of 
: eace. 
Here is another case. P H : ; 
pu iver wien ve rae Clonee ka aon ie e mov ed as amendment to the motion of 

i VicksnurG. —It will be remembered that |!" Gtiflin, the following resolution : 
' . Pe , a . 
; Commodore Farragut had several thousands Resole ed, That Massac husetts, with all her 

(OEE loved a eancak inv wait heart and soul, and mind and strength, will 
of negroes employed on the canal, by which’ | a tha Trosident of the United States ; 
he hoped to change the channel of the river |‘ ee eee en wlates IB 
5 the prosecution of this war, to the entire and 
| final suppression of the rebellion. 


lat Vicksburg. It will scarcely be believed 
that these poor people after being employed | Mr. Griffin of Charlestown took the platform 
‘upon the loud call of the convention and de- 


'in our service for weeks, many of them hav- 
‘ing come of their own accord, were left by |; . . 

I beth maces bey thate dete. < Aivewe reais fended his motion, and asserted that the words 
Bats ; ee gy as well as the blows of Massachusetts should 
informs me to-day that he saw many of them . teat 2 . 

} : ; : Bee be felt at this time. ‘‘I concur,” he said, 
begging with tears and lamentatidns not to be Sines Milk te Ch anak Wcrds of the Prosi 

{ r ne eat enn ae > Presi- 
left behind, abandoned, without the least re- | gos (a olaaie pris 5 aha wil ses 
| gard to their future condition, or the fate that pian An hie : oii onthe ia ooo 
inevitably awaits them, of a severer bondage | chidiinton Sat th sam aN Seine Pe 
than that from which they supposed them- I ‘ . 
Liens codon be our atk: Tk would ee has struck—the hardest and heaviest that have 
-as if a little forethought, and a decent regard ¥°* been felt in this rebellion—are doubly 
ppc aiad: 5 taesdioat: painful to the rebels, backed up by Massachu- 
fo justice and humanity, might have provided + eS dapee fs 
: . Ba ae setts opinion. (Applause, and cries of good.”) 
means for these innocent people to be trans- | : ae ‘ ‘ : a 
. . . ‘ . a ‘ ps S " 

vorted to some place of safety, without leav- . admire ” hecontinued, “ the ee 
ing them to be recaptured and re-enslaved by | he has presented. So far as my voice can do it, 
aks Wo te stare 7) - |T ameontent to accept it. (Applause.) But, I 
| : “is Sg: _ |have had handed to me by a friend something 

Nearly-every one of these slaves had previ- | that expressed my own thought, which I desire 

° ° : ! ’ ite 2 » oy itis , 

‘ously been employed in building revel works | t© append to it; for remember, itis our duty not 
ls 1 : eae % ieois ‘births Ee ae only to sustain the arms of the Generals in the 
and were therefore free by the law passed at! fejq, but likewise to sustain the President in his 
the special session of 1861; they were doubly. seat, the Cabinet in. his counsels, the Governor in 
| free by the law of July 17, 1862; by the most his chair, and aboveall, the fearless legislator in 
cue ee e : See ten penta |his duty. (Loud appiause and cries of ‘*Good.”’) 
sacred of obligations, having come within our! Mr. Griffin read the resolution he proposed to 
lines, and worked for us, they were trebly | offer, which endorsed Messrs. “opel sage is 
| . + /son, and recommended that the people in the 
| free; and i at one full swoop, as if so many coming election secure the re-election of Mr. Sum- 
/mules—no, if they had been mules they would : 

have been saved—they were all thrust back 


ner to the Senate. . 
Rev. M. P. Richardson of Worcester, and Hon. 
into the hell of slavery! 
Here is a specimen of the work of Federal 


| of Williamsburg. 
| West Springfield. 
| At Large—John Bertram of Salem, George More 

| of Boston, Tappan Wentworth of Lowell, Ensign H, 
, Kellogg of Pittstield, Charles G. Davis of Plymouth, 
| Henry Alexander, Jr., of Springfield. 

SECRETARIES. 














_ Charles G. Davis of Plymonth, followed 1n earn- 
est support of Mr. Griffin’s motion. 

Hon. Frederick Robinson of Marblehead, 
a life long democrat, said : 

“I hope that this resolution will be adopted 
unanimously, but I hope another resolution 
will also be adopted unanimously, expressing 
the opinion of Massachusetts in favor, of 
emancipation. (Loud applause.) Having 
expressed that opinion, andadopted these two 
resolutions, it seems to me we shall have ac- 
complished the purpose for which we came 
here; but if we adjourn without declaring 
ourselves in favor of emancipation, I think 
we shall not discharge our duty.” 

Mr. Blake of Randolph opposed Mr. Grif- 
fin’s resolution, who thought the Convention 
was assembled to express an opinion as to who 
shall represent us in the State Capitol next 
winter, and not to endorse any man as a can- 
didate for election to the United States Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. Underwood of Essex said the President 
wanted to know the voice of the people, and 
it was time the people of Massachusetts 
spoke. They should tell him they were in 
favor of striking slavery, and striking it ef- 
fectively. (Applause. ) . The resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Dana was one of that non-com- 
mittal character to which every man could 
agree. He (Mr. U.) was not in favor of sac- 
rificing 500,000 men, when the rebellion could 
be put down by 50,000. He thought a great 
deal more of the lives of his fellow-citizens 
than he did of the lives of rebels. The proc- 
lamation of Jeff. Davis, declaring Generals 
Hunter and Phelps outlaws, showed what 
blows fell the hardest. He hoped the con- 
vention would not adjourn without declaring 
that they were in favor of striking down the 
rebellion and the cause of it atthe same time, 
(Applause. ) 

hg Sylvanus Cobb of Boston supported 
Mr. Griffin's motion. 

Geo. F. Hoar of Worcester moved that the 
two resolutions be referred to a committee as 
proposed by Mr. Griffin. He said he was 
not contented with the two resolutions alone. 
They approved Charles Sumner and Henry 
Wilson, and he liked that (renewed applause ) 
‘but he wished that they should contain, also, 
an expression of the opinion of this Conven- 
| on, that it is the duty of the U. S. Govern- , 


officers in New Orleans: 


Orders Relative to Slaves. 
Provost-Marksuatles OFFICE, 
Law Bureau, N. O., La., Aug. 14, 1862, § 

As complaints are constantly made te me 
by slaves that they are turned off by their 
masters and bidden to go to the ‘‘Yankees,” 
notice is hereby given that unless the slave 
produce a written certificate to that effect, the 
owner will be sent for to make such certificate 
or reclaim the slave. 

Owners of slaves wishing to save themselves 
trouble and inconvenience will heed this no- 
tice. S.H. Starrorp, Dep’. Provost Marshal. 

Provost-Marsnaw’s OFricr, 
Law Bureau, New Orleans, Aug. ¢, 1862. 

All persons having slaves in the Police Jail, 
placed there for safe keeping, are required to 
pay the charges on them within one weck of 
this date. 

Thereafter payments must be made weekly. 

S. H. Starrorp, Supervisor, ete. 

That is. unless a fugitive produces a certifi- 
cate of emancipation from his rebel master, 
the U.S. Deputy Provost-Marshal will send 
fot the master to come ‘‘within our lines,” 

ewhere President Lincoln had declared such 
fugitives free, and to ‘‘reclaim the slave !" 

One more fact occuring only last week : 

‘One hundred and fifty wagons, driven by 

/Megroes, were sent to the field under a flag of 
truce to bring away the wounded. The rebels 
consented to the removal of the wounded, but 
took the negroes.” 

These are but a few of the illustrations with 
which every day of the conduct of the war has 
been crowded, of the uniform policy of the 

| government, never, NEVER to recognize the 
negro as having any RIGHTS which the white 

adopt any 
policy with regard to the slaves even of reb- 
| els which should stand in the way of their be- 
| ing all remanded to slavery at the close of the 

‘war? To the question will the negro help 

jus? We again answer, why should he? 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 


cy } 
Providence last week—*‘The Negro can’t save | pEso_uTIONS IN FAVOR OF THE RE-ELECTION 


The Convention was called to order by 
‘ ‘Hon. Wm. Claflin, Chairman of the State 
w'Y Central Committee, and on motion of Hon. 

A. C. Mayhew of Milford, Hon. Wm. Brig- 
We need not go back to the early days of)... of Boston was elected temporary Chair- 


On motion of Hon. Charles. F. Swift of 
of 


to strike the rebel 
(Loud applause and cries of good !”) 
Mr. Hoar’s motion was carried, and 


tions as follows: 

C. Pitman, of No. 1; John S. Eldridge o 
No. 2; Josiah Quincy, jr., of No. 3; Rich 
ard H. Dana, jr., of No. 4; James A. Gillis 


win, of No. 8; A. P. Marvin, of No. 9: C 
N. Emerson, of No. 10. 


abod N. Luce, Edgartown. 
J.S. Eldridge, Esq., of Canton, said : 

















ment, in the ote? peas of the war, | 


chair announced the committee on Resolu- 


J-Q. A: Griffin, of District No. 6; Robert 


of No. 5; Joseph Day, of No. 7; J.D. Bald- of which I am sure can be done. 


senseless prejudices of personal hate, and 


here it is | . 
Rey pender ye ee Shall stifle the falsehoods of calumny, so that 
the |at least here among ourselves there may be 


oe unity and concord which will give irre- 


sistible strength to our patriotic labors. 

¢ Beyond this appeal, from heart to heart, I 
- should rejoice to shew plainly, how to ham- 
, string this Rebellion and to conquer a peace; all 
To this sin- 
gle practical purpose, all theories, preposses- 


At Large. Peleg W. Chandler, of Boston; | sions and aims must yield. So absorbing at 
George H. Munroe, of Roxbury ; James Car- this moment is 
ly, Lawrence; Francis W. Bird, Walpole ; 
W. Stowe, Springfield ; John A. Nowell, 
Boston ; Francis H. Dewey, Worcester ; Ich- 


this question, that nothing is 
practicalwhich does not directly tend to its final 
settlement. All else is blood-stained vanity. 
And thecitizen soldiers,whom you send forth to 


: ‘**T battle, may justly complain, if you neglect any 
| think that this Convention has now arrived at ‘ : ‘ 

that stage when it is prepared for action, and 
| with that view I would move that the present 


of those means by which they may be strength- 


ened. Good democrats, who have enjoyed 


| State ticket of the old Commonwealth of Mas- | the confidence of their party and also public 
jsachusetts be unanimously adopted by this trust—Daniel S Dickinson of New York, and 


| Convention. 
| cellency Joun A. ANpreEw, of Boston. (Loud 


jtype of a Massachusetts man than John A. 
Andrew. (Rengwed applause.) For Lieut. 
| Governor — Hon. Jounxn Nesuitu, of Lowell. 
|(Applause.) For Secretary of the Common- 
| wealth— Hon. Oxtiver Warner, of North- 
ampton. (Applause.) For Treasurer and 
Receiver General — Hon. Henry K. Ouiver, 
) Of Salem. (Applause.) For Auditor — Hon. 
| Levi Reap, of Abington. (Applause.) For 
{Attorney General — Hon. Dwicur Foster, 
}of Worcester. (Applause.) Let us take our 
| jurisprudence from the heart of the Common- 
| wealth, which responds so nobly to the senti- 
| ments expressed by our President here to-day. 
) (Renewed applause. ) 
| ‘The question was then put on the nomina- 
{tion of these several officers separately, and 
j} they were all unanimously nominated as the 
‘candidates of the Republican party at the 
| election in November next. 
| Mr. Pearson, of Lowell, then stated that he 
jhad a letter from Hon. John Nesmith, of 
| Lowell, in which he said that his duties were 
| such that it would be impossible for him to 
ibe a candidate for the office of Lieutenant 
| Governor this year. 
On motion of Henry L. Pierce, of Dorches- 
ter, it was voted that the State Contral Com- 
‘mittee for the ensuing year consist of one 
! from each Senatorial District. ‘ 
The State Central Comittee 
;nounced as follows. 


was 


| \ SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
Simeon Butterfield, Chelsea ; 

} ton; George O. Shattuck, Boston ; Gearge A. Shaw, 
| Boston ; William Brigham, Boston. 

| ESSEX COUNTY. 


. , wt . $ 
Fdwin Walden, Lynn; J. Vincent Browne, Salem ; | 


| George W. Chase, Haverhill; A. L. Bailey, Ames 
‘bury; Timothy Davis, Gloucester. 
MIDDLESEX COpPNTY. 


| Phineas J. Stone, Charl -stown ; J. M.S. Williams, | 
Cambridge ; William Cladin, Newton ; Francis Brin- | 


' 
i ley, Tyngsboro; Thomas Talbot, Billerica; F. UH 
{ Nourse, Lowell. 
WORCESTER COUNTY. 
| Alonzo Bancroft, Templeton ; Adin Thayer, Wor 
cester; Frederick D. Brown, Webster; A.C. Mayhew, 
| Milford; Daniel H. Merriain, Fitchburg ; Jonathan 
ID. Wheeler, Grafton. ) 
HAMPDEN COUNTY. 
Eliphalet Trask, Springticld ; W. B. C. Pearsons, 
Holyoke. 
HAMPSHIRE AND FRANKLIN COUNTIES. 
Hampshire — Henry L. James, Williamsburg. — 
Franklin—William B. Washburn, Greentield. Hamp- 
shire and Franklin—H. A. Marsh, Amherst. 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 
E. R. Tinker, Adams ; Orlo Burt, Sandisfield. 
NORFOLK COUNTY. 
George Frost, Roxbury ; Seth Warren, 2d, Ran- 
dolph ; Francis W. Bird, Walpole. 
BRISTOL COUNTY. 
| C. I. Reed, Taunton; Robert C. Pitman, New Bed- 
| ford; Walter C. Durfee, Fall River. 
become COUNTY. 
J.Q. A. Lothrop, Cohasset ; Horace Scott, 


Fair- 


| applause.) No better, no brighter, no nobler 


an- | 


Edwin Brown, Bos- | 


First, for Governor — His Ex- Robert Dale Owen of Indiana—have borne 


their generous testimony. So also has Parson 

3rownlow in aletter which I have just read, 
_where, among other things he says, that the 
negroes ‘‘must be urged in every possible way 
to crush out this infernal rebellion.” Butler 
has borne his testimony, when, by virtue o 
an outstanding order of the rebel Governor 
of Louisiana, he organized a regiment of col- 
ored persons in the patriot service of the 
United States. Banks also has borne his testi- 
mony,when, overtaking the little slave-girl, on 
her way to freedom, he lifted her upon the na- 
tional cannon. In this act—the brightest, most 
touching and most suggestive of the whole 
|war, which art will hereatter rejoice to com- 
memorate—our Massachusetts general gave 
‘a lesson to his country. Who can doubt that 
this country will yet be saved ? 

1 hope you will excuse me to my fellow- 
citizens of the Convention, and believe me, 
with much regard, 
| Very faithfully Yours, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 
To Honorable Wm. Claflin, Chairman of State 

Committee. 

Mr. Sumner’s 
ivreat applause. 

j 


letter was received with 


Resolutions. 
Mr. Griffin of Charlestown, from the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, then submitted their 
i report, as follows : 


Resolred, That Massachusetts with all her heart 
!and strength will support the Government of the 

United States in the proseeution of this war, by the 
; employment of all the means sanctioned by the usa 
| ges of Christian civilized warfare. 

Resolred; That the most decisive measures for the 
complete and permanent suppression of this rebellion 
; are‘the most prudent, and that as the institution of 

slayery is a principal support of it, that institution 
} shall be exterminated. 

Resolred, That we heartily applaud the gallantry 
and endurance of our soldiers, and mourn the loss of 
| those who have fallen, and that we will cherish their 
; memories in our hearts and preserve them by most 
| enduring monuments. 
| Kesolred, That we recognize and acknowledge the 
! pre-eminent inerits and services of our Senators in 
| the Congress of the United States, the Hon. Charles 
; Sumner and the Hon. Henry Wilson. In the posts of 

duty assigned them by the suffrages of their brother 
| Senators, one as Chairman of the Committee on For- 
}eigu Relations, and the other as Chairman of the 
; Committee on Military Affairs, they have cordially 
}and unreservedly, and with masterly abilicy, sup 
ported all governmental measures, and fitly repre- 
sented the Commonwealth as among the most cheer 
ful and enthusiastic defenders of the Government.— 
| And now that the second term of our senior Senator 
is drawing toa close, we desire to express our warm 
approbation of his course and appreciation of his 
services, apd to commend him to the suffrages of his 
fellow-citizens, whom he has served so well, that the 
Commonwealth may again honor itself by returning 
to duty at the capital, a statesman, a scholar, a pat- 
riot, ind a man of whom any Kepublic in any age 
might be proud. 





| haven; F.C. Adams, Kingston. 
BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 
Samuel Osborn, Jr., Edgartown. 
NANTUCKET AND DUKES COUNTIES. 
Charles F. Swift, Yarmouth. 





tesvired, That the administration of the affairs of 
the State during the past year, and thy intelligent 
and energetic manner in which its Chief Magistrate 
and other officers have discharged their severe duties, 
merit and receive our most hearty commendation. 


The resolutions upon being read were re- 





On motion of Mr. Mitchell of East Bridge- 
water, Messrs. Mitchell, Shaw of Boston, 
|James of Williamsburg, Talbot of Billerica, | 
‘and Cartwright of Adams, were appointed a | 
| committee to receive votes for Lieut. Govern- | 
or, and having attended to that duty reported | 
the result of the ballot/as follows : 

Whole number of votes 717. Necessary to | 
lachoice 359. H. L. Sabine, of Williamstown, | 
{had 1; George Lane Sawin, of Natick, 
|2; Richard H. Dana, jr., of Cambridge, 3; | 
| Sylvander Johnson, of Adame, 3; Francis B. | 
| Fay, of Lancaster, 116; Aaron C. Mayhew, 
jof Milford, 150; Joel Hayden, of Williams- 
i burg, 442. And Jor, Haypen, of Williams- 
| burg, was declared the candidate for Lieut. 
[Stone at the ensuing efection. 


| 





Hon. William Claflin of Newton said that 
| in response to an invitation which he gave, in 
| behalf of the State Central Committee, to the 
|members of Congress to be present at the 
|Convention, be had received a letter from 
the Hon. Charles Sumner, which he would 
read. : 

LETTER OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER TO THE 
REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, AT 
WORCESTER. 

Boston, 9th Sept., 1862. 
My Dear Sir * 
* Asa servant of the State, I have always on 
former occasions recognised the right of my 





constituents in State Convention to expect 
from me such counsels on public affairs as I | 
could offer, and I have accepted with grati- 
tude the invitations with which they have hon- 
lored me. If now, in these dark days, when | 
| danfer thickens, I do not take advantage of 
the opportunity which you give me, believe | 
me, it is not from indifference to the occasion ; | 


| 
| 


nor is it because our duties at this moment 
are not clear. { 
Eagerly do our gallant soldiers (God bless 
them !) rush to the field of death, for the sake | 
of their country. Eagerly do good citizens 
at home (God bless them !) contribute of their 
abundance, or it may be of their poverty, to 
{smooth the lot of our soldiers. But there is 
/another duty, hardly less commanding. It is 
| for all to unite, without distinction of party, 
ito uphold the government and also to uphold 
| those who uphold the government. I recognize 
| therefore, the just liberality of the call for our 





Convention, which is addressed, not only to 
| Republicans, but also to ‘all who support 
ithe present National and State Governments 
| and are in favor of all means necessary for the 
, effectual suppression of the Rebellion.” Under 
' such a call there is no patriot citizen of the 
' Commonwealth who may not claim a place. 

Is there any patriot citizen who can hesi- 
tate to support the National Government, be- 


leaguered by a rebel enemy ? 

Is there any patriot citizen who .can hesi- 
'tate to support the State Government, which, 
lunder the inspiring activity and genius of 
| John A. Andrew, is so. efficiently sustaining 
'the National Government ? 
| And is there any patriot citizen who ig not 

for the use of all means necessary for the ef- 


_fectual suppression of the Rebellion ? 
| Were Lable to be at the Convention, ac- 
| cording to the invitation with which you have 
‘honored me, gladly would I appeal to all such 
|citizens. This country must be saved; and 
"among the omens of victory, I hail confident- 
lly that unanimity of sentiment and trust, with 
| which all loyal citizens now look to the Nation- 
al Government, determined that nothing of 
| energy, or contribution, or sacrifice shall be 
wanting, by which its supremacy may be again 
established. Another omen is yet needed.— 
It is that the people, forgetting the past, shall 
| lift themselves to that platfornf of justice and 
| truth, where candor shall at last prevail, and 
‘all shall frown indignantly upon the rancors 
'and animosities of party; shall silence the 


fact that the resolutions made 
| was said of Messrs. Wilson and Sumner, but 


‘that a more ruinous course of policy could 
‘not be adopted (if the object was to aid him) 


| builets as well as we. could. 
| siriking slavery. (Applause.) 
only effective blow that we could strike, and 


|and fall to the earth. 


The fourth having been read, Mr. Loring of 


imight be able to rep 


ceived with intense enthusiasm, especially the 
second resolution, which declares that slavery 
being a principal support of the, rebellion 
shall be exterminated. 

Mr. Dana of Cambridge rose and opposed 
strenuously that portion of the resolutions 
which recommended the re-election of Mr. 
Sumner. 

Mr, Griffin replied to Mr. Dana in an able 
and trenchant speech which we greatly regret | 
we have not room to publish. Rev. J. Sella | 
Martin spoke upon the same side. 

Hon. Linus Childs called attention to the 
no allusion to 
He did not’ object to what 





the President. 


he would say, as a friend to Mr. Sumner, 


than that which it was now proposed to take. 

Hon. Frederick Robinson said he wanted 
the Convention to express its opinion with 
respect to slavery. Jeff. Davis could use 
He was now 
conquering us with slavery, and if we meant 
to conquer this rebellion, we must do so by 
That was the 


that would make the monster reel instantly 
(Applause. ) 


The first three resolutions were adopted. 


Soston spoke in opposition to its passage. 
Hf{e said he concurred inthe first part of the 
resolution, commending Mr. Suinner’s ability, 
but he thought there were persons in this | 
Commonwealth who, from their more practi- 
cal ability (hisses and\lerisive cries of *Oh!) 
sent this Common- 
wealth with more force, ad more to her ad- 
vantage than Mr. Sumne#. (Many voices— 
“No,” *No.”) He would that all that part 
of the resolution recommending Mr. Sumner’s 
election be stricken out. 
© A voice : ‘Vote it down mighty quick !” 
Amid considerable merriment the Conven- | 
tion hastened to obey this injunction, and the 
motion was voted down by a large majority. 
A motion to amend the resolution by add- 
ing an endorsement of the representatives | 
in Congress was opposed by Mr. Robinson of | 
Saugus and voted down. The resolution | 
was then unanimously adopted. | 
| 
| 












On motion of Mr. Mayurw of Milford, 
the nomination of Hlon. Joel Hayden as can- 
didate for Lieut. Governor was made unani- 
mous, 

Three cheers were given with a will for 
Gov. Andrew and the State ticket, and the 
Convention adjourned. 


oo ——— 


rumor which was 


Tue Capninet.—The 
started last week that Mr. Stanton had _ re- 
signed, and that Gen. Halleck bad 
appointed Secretary of War has not been 
confirmed. Kumors of a re-organization of 
the Cabinet are rife, and indicate that im- 
portant changes are about to take place. 


been 





Tur Marinoro Resoietions.—The reso- 
lutions adgpted by the Republicans of Marl- 
boro, which we publish in to-day’s paper, in- 
dicate a move in the right direction. We 
trust the example thus set will be followed 
everywhere. The people should at once un- 
derstand what is the real and important issue 
jn the coming elections, so that they may cast 


their ballots with their eyes open. 





Pianos. We advise all our friends who 
are in want ofa first class Piano Forte at a | 
very low rate, to call on our friend A. M. 
McPhail at 514 Washington St., Boston, 
whose instruments we know to be of the first 
quality in every particular. See advertise- 
ment in this paper. 





IMPORTANT BUT NOT Unexprctep! We 
understand by a gentleman from Louisville 
that by an order of Jeff Davis just issued, it 
is declared that the penalty of death shall be 
inflicted on any Confederate Soldier who shall 
kill a Federal General. 


| 


j 


} 


| praise. 


Er A L I. 






ABOUT THE WAR. 

The army after a week's hard fighting and 
retreating, finally retired for the most part 
within the lines of the fortifications of Wash- 
ington. Such information as the authorities of 
Washington could obtain, and such reports 
thereof as were allowed to be transmitted to 
us, inform us that the rebels have passed over 
in large numbers into Maryland. Wheth- 
er they intend to march into Pennsylvania, or 
to surround Washington, and cut off its sup- 
plies, we are entirely in the dark about. Gen- 
pes McClellan is in command of the army, 
and has, it is supposed, marched in pursuit of 
them with the view of giving them battle.—, 
|A fight is expected immediately, and great 
| confidence is expressed that General McClel- 
‘lan will win a great victory—his first in this 
| war. 
| Baltimore relies upon the gunboats and the 
‘guns of Fort Me Henry, which frown destruc- 
,tion upon the city in case of a secession ris- 
ling, to keep the rebels from attacking that 
|place so full of their friends. Pennsylvania 
|is alarmed, and Governor Curtin has issued . 
|an order calling on all able-bodied men of the 
| State to organize immediately, and be ready 
to march at an hour's notice, and requests the 





| 


‘officers and members of all companies to pro- 
vide themselves with the best arms they can _ 
secure, with at least 60 rounds of ammunition. 
Disasters have followed up our forces at 
| the South-west. Nashville is evacuated, and 
the rebels are overrunning Kentucky, and 
| threater an immediate attack on Cincinnati, 


| 


| where able-bodied citizens are all called to 
| arms for the defence of their fire-sides. 

| While we are hopeful that the rapid gather- 
‘ing of our new levies will enable the govern- 
ment to turn the tide of War in our favor, and 
beat back the enemy, and are sure that by good 


| 
| 
‘caiman this may be done—it is clear 
| that we ought not to wait supincly to see if 
‘the government is to succeed. The enemy 
jare pressing too closely upon us to admit of 
| that. 
|The time has 
| Northern States should realize that they must 
| Fels fonstheir own right arms to defend 

The example of 


We must be prepared {gr the worst.— 
come when the people of the 


| themselves from invasion. 
| Pennsylvania, which has called upon all her 
able-bodied mento arm themselves, should 
| be immediately followed throughout the North. 





+ Arvertisements, 


GOLD MEDAL PLANO PORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 
A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
No. 614 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 
$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 








ASHin-r- ~ ean MAS: 
all Tea re) St. BosTon.! 





SPLENDID STOCK OF ( 
Pie NS. O 8:1 
AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Special attention is invited to his STAR SCALE 
PIANOS, wed and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Messrs. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 

Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





The folluring testinonials are selected from among hundreds 


Copy of letter from Rey. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 

CAMBRIDGE, Dee. 16, ’61—My Dear Sir: —The 
Piano which I bought of you a few months (ten 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, | 
and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex- 
ception, have spoken of it in’ terms of unqualified 
I shall be glad for you to use my name or to 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
of service ‘to you. 

lam, my dear sir, very “dpe oe 
(Signed) A. P. Peanopy. 

A. M. McPhail, jr., Boston, Mass. 

Translated.—¥Extract of a letter from (the husband 
of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French Pianists ever 
in America :— 
St. Joun, N. B., July 20, 61.—Having used one of 
Mr. MePhail’s Star Panos instead of a Grand, in my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe- 
rwr instruments, excelling in the highest degree in 
promptitude of action, clasticity and delicacy of 
touch, and in power, purity and sweetness of tone, 
and after frequent and severe tests, I consider them 
to be regular masterpieces in the art of piano forte 
manufacture. RICHARD MULDER. 





Late Books of Immediate Interest, 


PUBLISHED BY 
WALKER, WISE & CO. 


245 WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON. 
Resectep STONE; or, Insurrection rs. Resurrection 
in America. By a native of Virginia. 12 mo— 
Cloth, 50 cents. : t 
This electric book has been everywhere hailed as 


| the most fearless, outspoken and forcible appeal in 
| behalf of the emancipation policy. 
lTHEe Teck STOTY OF THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH ; 


or, The Rationale of the American Conflict. By 

Rev E,W. Reynolds, author of “Records of Bub- 

bleton Parish.” With Introduction by Kev. 8. J. 

May. 12 mo. 75 cents. 

This volume is of great and permanent value, as a 
complete historical statement of the whole question 
at issue, with its antecedents and tendencies. It is 
written with great vigor and clearness. 

Prayers. By THEODORE PARKER. 16 mo. With 
adinirable likeness of Mr. Parker, engraved on 
steel, by SUNOFF. Cloth, extra, 75 cta. 

J J 

Tur Civin WAR IN AMERICA; or, the Slaveholder a 
Conspiracy. An address delivered by WILLIAM 
HENRY CHANSING in England. Price 2 cts. 

Tie Rewisstos BY BLoop. A sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Bartol, commemorative of our fallen heroes. 
Price 15 cts. 

TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND Peorre#. A series of 

Saves by HvuGues, author of “Tom Brown 7”? 

Pror. MArKice; &c. Responsive to the “Essays 
and Keviews.”? 12mo. §1- . 

“A work of great power and learning.—Jndepend- 
ent. 

By Eminent English Chureh 


Essars AND REVIEWS. 
Edited by Rev. Dr. Hepor. 


men. New edition; 


giv. 


NEW BOOKS44 
PROMPTLY RECEIVED BY 


WALKER, WISE & CO. 


— 
245 Wast:xaton STREgT. 








Important Information - 
TO THE BLIND! 


Such as suffer from Sore, WEAK, or In- 
PLAMED eyes; Firms, Croupy, Misty sight, 
and IMpeRFECT Neg aol oe No 
tending to hopeless | . n 
7 ee of one dime. Address LAROY 
sUNDE 


AND, Ocuuist, Boston, Mass. 
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THE POLICY OF EMANCIPATION. .-. 


. LETTER FROM ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


go Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of 
caps 28? 

My political antécedents are known to you. 
Always a democrat, but.never a pro-slavery 
democrat ; , in principle and feeling, 
from my youth up, to human slavery, but be- 
lieving, until recently, that, in the interests of 
liberty itself, it was the part of wisdom in the 
North to abstain from interference with the 
danger-fraught domestic institution of the 
South, and to trust to time for its eradication ; 
opposed, with a hereditary aversion, to war, 
I was wiliing, before the sword was drawn, 
to make any honorable conceSsions that might 
avert its horrors. 

But — convulsions bring with them 
great lessons and new duties. War would 
not, under the Divine economy, have been 

ited, as in all past ages it has been, if 

had not its mission. But ‘to attain the 

good it brings we must recognize its necessi- 
ties. 

No civil war of proportions so gigantic as 





| that now raging ever existed in the world be- 


fore. It differs from all others, both in the 
results sure to ensue from its protraction be- 
yond a brief period, and in the conditions un- 
der which, out of evil, it may eventuate in 

. Incalculating these, time is an essen- 
tial element. 

Seven or eight hundred millions are spent. 
At the best, as much more is likely to go.— 
Two thousand millions or upwards is not an 
improbable-total. ‘That is half the national 
debt of England; and the interest on it 
(probably at almost double the rate she pays) 
will make our annual burden nearly equal té 
hers. If the war lasts three years longer, 
these figures may be doubled. It must not 
last three years longer, unless we are willing to 
risk national bankruptcy. 

How is it to be terminated ? 

By concession? That is no longer in our 
power. We can buy a truce, a pause, by 
concession to the South; nothing more. 

By force of arms, then? But if by force, 
it must be quickly done. Delay is defeat. 

And it must be effectually done. After one 
such war the nation,way revive, its energies 
still elastic; sqlvent still, and respected. A 
second will ruin it financially, to say nothing 
of worse ruin. To save the country, then, 
the war must not terminate wjthout a sufficient 
guaranty against its resumption. 

How can the war be quickly and effectually 
terminated? What guaranty is suflicient that 
it will not be resumed ? 

Gradually, very gradually as this contest 
proceeded, have [ been approaching the con- 
viction that there is but one such guaranty— 
the emancipation of negro slaves throughout 
this continent. Perhaps—but as to this I am 
less certain—that measure is the only sure 
means of terminating, quickly and effectually, 
this war. The recent reverse under General 
McClellan, the scattered rebel fires daily 
bursting forth in States which our forces had 
already overrun, the fact that we are fighting 
against brave men of our own race, all in- 
crease the probability that we must deprive 
the South of a legal right to its four millions 
of laborers, before we can succeed against 
their masters in a reasonable time and in an 
effectual manner. 

I am not an advocate of revolutionary 
short-cuts out of a difficulty. I am not in 
favor of violating the Constitution by way of 
escaping a danger. There might be immedi- 
ate advantage, but the precedent is replete 
with peril. 

Could slavery have been abolished, by 
northern action, while peace yet existed be- 
tween the North and South, without a viola- 
tion of the Constitution ? in other words, with- 
out a revolutionary act? Clearly not. Can 
slavery be eradicated now, in war, without 
such violation? If cmancipation be necessa- 
ry to ensure the permanent peace and safety 
of our government, and if we are willing to 
or their slaves, clearly yes. 

For no principle in law is better established 
than this, that when important public inter- 
ests demand it, private property*may be tak- 
en, at a fair appraisement, for public use.— 
The opening of a street in improving a city, 
the running of a rail-road, are held, in this 
and other civilized countries, to be objects of 
sufficient importance to justify what the French 
law calls ‘‘appropriation forcee pour cause d’- 
utilite publique.” 

But of importance how utterly trivial is the 
opening of a street or of a railway compared 
the preservation, in its integrity, of the 
greatest republic = earth. - 

Ought we to declare general emancipation, 
coupled with a provision for the payment, to 
all loyal slaveholders, of the fairly appraised 
value of their slaves? This question resolves 
itself into another. Have things gone so far 
that the Union, in its peaceful integrity, and 
negro-slavery within its borders, can no long- 
er co-exist? “That is THE GREAT QUESTION 
OF THE DAY. [think it must be answered, 
even now, in the aflirmative. Every month 
that passes is converting hundreds of thous- 
ands of moderate and conservative and peace- 
loving men to the same opinion. They des- 
pair of sectional friendship or national peace, 
until the teeming cause of mortal hatred and 
civil war is rooted out forever. 

Have we the means of paying loyal slave- 

yowners a fair price for their slaves? If we 


* act now, before a protracted contest has ex- 


f  hausted our resources, yes. If we wait the 


termination of a three or four years’ war, ve- 
ry certainly, no. 

In that price deportation must not be esti- 
mated. ‘Che South asserts that negro slaves 
are indispensable to her. That is only so far 
true, that she does absolutely need hired ne- 
gro workmen, and ought not to be deprived 
of them. Her agricultyre would, for a time, 
be ruined.without them. But no good man 
desires a Sttlement under which any section 
of our country would be even temporarily 
ruined, 

Nor can it be doubted that the\South, how- 
ever strong her prejudices and traditions in 
favor of owning her laborers, has herself been 
brought, by the perils of the hour, to. think 
seriously of a change of system, as the only 
means left her to obtain aid and comfort from 
Europe. Nor can all her leaders be wholly 
blind to the fact, that such a change of svs- 
tem would advance, in the end, beyond cai- 
culation, her material prosperity. 

Suppose a declaration, to the effect that the 
government, urged by the necessity of self- 
preservation, takes, at a fair valuation, the 
slave property of the South! Will sucha 
declaration cause a negro insurrection and in- 
discriminate assassination ot whites through- 
out the slave. States? The result, so far, has 
clearly shown that the negro, mild and long- 
suffering, and often attached to his owner, is 
little disposed to resist, under an organiza- 
tion of his own. Once assured of freedom, 
he will gradually join our cause—that is all. 
He can then be hired as laborer or soldier, as 
may seem fit—payment being made for him, 
if his master proves to be loyal, and his ser- 
vices being confiscated jf these are due to a 
rebel. In all this we are clearly in our right. 

Look now at the question in its foreign as- 
pect, under the chances of European inter- 
vention. Be those chances great or small, 
intervention may occur, and that ere long. 

If it occur, its character wil chietly depend 
upon what shall have been the antecedent ac- 
tion of our government in regard to slavery. 

If, previously to such intervention, we 
shall have issued a general declaration of 
emancipation, then we shall stand before Eu- 
rope as the champions of human liberty, 
while our enemies will be regariled as the ad- 
vocates of human servitude. Puplice opinion 
in England, in France and sheesh Europe 
generally, will then prevent the respective 

vernments from intervening, except it be 
in our favor. No European government dare 
place itself in the attitude of a slavery pro- 

If, on the contrary, we shall have left the 
issue as it now stands, our Policy indicated 
only by the Confiscation act, not broadly and 
boldly announced, and more especially if the 
South, despairing of saving her favorite in- 

itution, concedes, as the price of foreign 


opinion throughout Europe will be with the 
th, and sustain any .action in her fa- 
vor. ; 

Think, too, in such an event, how false our 
position ! how low we shall have fallen in the 
eyes of the world! how unenviable the pla 
we shall occupy in history through all time! 
It is idle gasconade to say that, thus situa- 
ted, we can defy Europe. Let the South, by 
conceding emancipation, secure the sympath 
and the permanent services of her four muil- 
lions of laborers, without action of ours; | 
then throw into the scale against us the thirty | 
millions of. England, the forty miliions of 
France, and who shall say how many tens of 
millions besides ?—and what chance for suc- 
cess, or for reputation, shall we have, strug- 
ling for nothing nobler than self-existence, | 





forestalled us and assumed the initiative of 
progress ? : 
While the contest assumes no higher char- 


tion desiring a separation from the mother 
country and forcibly casting off its authori- 
ty, what more sympathy can we expect from 
Jurope than we ourselves gave to Spain 
when she lost Mexico, or to Mexico when 
Texas struck for independence? Until the 
issue is changed, so that the great question 
of human liberty becomes involved in it, we 
must expect from European “hea at the 
best only, indifference; coupled, probably, 
with the feeling that as Mexico succeeded 
against Spain and Texas against Mexico, so 
will a Southern Confederacy finally maintain 
itself against us. : 

That a declaration of emancipation was 
not issued a year ago, I do not regret 
sreat changes must mature in puplic opin- 
ion before they can be safely carried out.— 
Extreme measures, to be justified and to be 
effectual, must often be preceded by long- 
tried conciliation. Yet in national emergen- 
cies it may be as dangerous to disappoint 
as to anticipate public opinion. And 


uses are longer delayed. 

Stand where we are we cannot: and to go 
on is less dangerous than to retrace our 
steps. We ought never to have proposed 
emancipation with compensation to loyal 


as by law we have, that their slaves shall 


not. intend to follow out the policy we com- 
menced. We have incurred the odium; let 
us reap the benefit. 

Nor do I perceive how we can free the 
slaves of rebels, yet reasonably expect to 
retain slavery in the border States, in case 
they persist in refusing the offer of the 
President. Having intervened so far, extir- 
yation of slavery, the only effectual policy, 
Seonaees the safest also. 

All men in the North will not acquiesce. 
Neither did all acquiesce when the war was 
commenced; yet who that is loyal opposes 
it now? And what would have been the re- 
sult had we waited, ere we commenced the 
war, for unanimity. 

Some will fall off. So be it! There is 
small loss in that. And there is some gain. 
Better an open enemy thana worthless friend. 
It is time that men were taking sides. As 
things now stand I sce no use in e@nciliating 
the half-loyal. He who is not for us is against 
us. 

Ithink the people are ready. I believe 
that the loyal citizens of the North, with such 
sinall proportion of exceptions as in radical 
national changes must be disregarded, are to- 
day prepared for emancipation. ‘They have 
paid for it in treasure, in blood; not by their 
opinion. They feel that the sacrifices they 
have made, and have still to make, are too 





ay to all loyal slave-owners a reasonable price- 





| vast to have been incurred, except in purchase 


con- | 
fess my fears for the result if decisive meas- | 


slaveholders, nor declared to the disloyal, |. 


be liberated without compensation, if we did | 


an. 
- 
s From the Baltimore American. 
TEE} NEW CRISIS IN THE NATION'S AFFAIRS. 


Traveling in a circle for the past year, the 
Jnion armies and those of the Confederacy 
have met again at Bull Run and Munson’s 
Hill, at Lexington and Fort Donelson. Let 
us pray Heaven that both parties may not 
meet at numberless other old points of con- 
tact supposed a brief period since impossible. 
It is not worth while to disguise the deep 
mortification all must feel at this unexpected 
remanding to old positions; it is useless to 
consider ourselves as not deeply humiliated 
at our defeat by the ragged and half-armed 
conscripts which make up the Rebel levies.— 


results and to ascertain whgt has caused them ; 


| The first step toward ny is to look into 


ee ee ae sdeoand OC next to reorganize our Shattered columns, 
matched against opponents who shall have, 


pitch overboard every incompetent functiona- 
_ry, civil or military, and take the field again 
the very first moment it can be done. 

i But have we the courage to do all this? Is 


acter than that of a portion of a great na it not too often the case that, for fear of 


‘hurting the feelings” of some incompetent 
‘Hotspur or noodle in shoulder-straps, he is 
-continued in command until another and an- 
_ other host of the gallant and confiding rank and 
file find premature graves, while the flag they 
‘carry is dishonored, and the whole nation is 
| humbled in the dust? Of the soldiers who 
have fought of late not a single complaint 
comes up that is worth a moment’s attention. 
Nobly, gloriously, have they borne them- 
selves, pouring out their blood like water to 
cover the blunders of their commanding gen- 
| erals, counting their lives as nothing if they 
| might but repair the errors which had com- 
_ promised the safety of our nationality on the 
_ battle-field. Fighting in isolated squads or 
‘divisions, left to grope about-miles assunder, 
_ without adequate supports, out-aflnked, raked 


;at ssa turn by murderous masked batteries 


| whose locality was never ascertained in ad- . 
| vance for lack of a proper reconnoissance, — 


“cut up by dashes of cavalry into every availa- 
| ble opening—our own, meanwhile, nowhere ; 
| they tive been beatened, disheartened, dis- 
' organized, lost their supplies, to finally re- 
| treat to the old stronghold of a year ago, and 
-unavailingly grieve over the loss of brave 
comrades sacrificed by thousands uselessly.— 
| Who will deny that this isso? Who can deny 


it? 
And look at the condition of those who, 
| Better led, have reduced them to this humili- 
ating condition. One hundred and fifty miles 
| or more from their former late base of opera- 
‘tions near Richmond, pricked forward by their 
officers at the point of the sword over such a 
| distance of weary marching, carrying perhaps 
a week’s supply of poor food in their haver- 
sacks or dependent on the cornfields to keep 
starvation at arm’s end, and firing railroad- 
| iron slugs for lack of cannon balls, they have 
| shown an endurance and valor. worthy of a 
better cause; while their audacious general- 
ship has enabled them to rely upon our supply 
| trains for what was lacking, our own brave 
‘ soldiery suffering sadly in sight of their own 
_ smoking provisions meanwhile. These are the 
facts plain to view aud which nothing can con- 
ceal, which ought not to be concealed. To give 
tosuch incompetent generals more troops is but 
pouring water in a sieve, is but sending morc. 
valuable lives to be heedlessly and recklessly 
wasted, anew to break the hearts of the peo- 
ple at home, anew to compromise the life ox 
the nation. 

We have hoped and hoped through long 
and weary months; we have encouraged all 
with the hope that some inspiration would 
come to the pias from the fiery patriotism 
and enthusiastic devotion of the people, un- 

‘til, as the finale, here we are after twelve 

_months of sickening suspense, of hope deferr- 

ed, at the old point from which we set out. 
Now, we shall not propose a policy for our 


} 


L og re of perpe safety: and ia sl : 
jof a great pledge of perpetual safety a leaders, civil or military; but there is one 


| peace. 

Reflecting men feel, too, that such a pledge 
| is a national, not merely a northern, necessity. 
The South, exhausted and suffering, needs it 
to the full as much as we. She will soon per- 
ceive, if she does not already, that two parts 
of one nation, or even two coterminous na- 
tions, can never again exist’in amity on this 
continent, one slave and the other free. She 
cannot but see that fugitive slave law difficul- 
ties, if no others existed, would suflice to pre- 
vent this, 

It is not the question whether a paper dec- 
laration, easily issued, will or will not be fol- 
lowed by a thousand practical difliculties.— 
|The uprooting of an ancient and gigantic 
; abuse always involves such. Ner should we 
be calléd upon to predict in advance (for who 
ican entirely foresce ?) how each of these will 
jultimately be solved. ‘The, true question is, 
| whether greater difliculties, even insuperable 
ones, do not beset any other policy. Pressed 
‘home as we are, to avoid obstacles is impossi- 
'ble. We can but select the least formidable. 
| The lives of the best of us are spent in choos- 
ing between evils. 
| When dangers surround us, we must walk, 
'in a measure, by faith, Let us do what we 
‘ean, and leave to God the issue. We may 
best trust to Him when we enter ILis path of 
| progress. Ile aids those who walk in it. 

1 feel assured that final success awaits in 
pursuing such a path. And I see no other 
road out of the darkness. 
| Rosert Date Owen. 
| 
} 
| 
} 





New York, July 23, fsb. 





LIBERTY FOLLOWS THE FLAG! 

At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Alumni, of Middlebury College, on the 13th 
(of August. a series of resolutions were re- 
‘ported by the Committee, consisting of the 
Rev. E. C. Wines, D. D., of Missouri; John 
G. Saxe, of New York; James Simmons, of 
| Wisconsin; the Rev. F. W. Olmstead, and 

Higley of Vermont, and unanimously 
‘adopted by’ the Association; and it was 
‘further voted that, in addition to the usual 
publications, a copy be made and certified by 
ithe President and Secretary of the Associa- 
| tion, and that the Hon. Solomon Foot be re- 
| quested to act as the organ of the Association 
in transmitting the same to the President of 
‘the United States. 

The following was the closing resolution 
‘of the series: 

Resolved, That it is our deliberate convic- 
tion that the leval people of this nation are 
| firmly and unalterably determined to prosecute 
this war in storm and sunshine, amid the 
gloom of disaster, no less than under the 
inspirations of victory and against all the 
forces that may be arrayed in opposition, 
whether from this side of the water or the 
other. We wili tolerate no intervention of 
foreign peoples in our domestic troubles, and 
belicve ourselves able in a just cause, and 
with a just Crod upon our side, while crushing 
treason at home to maintain the integrity and 
the perpetuity of our Union against a world 
inarms. But to this end we believe it indis- 
— that every agency _— by the 

aws and tfsuages of civilized wartare should 
be nsed without hesitation and without stint. 
| The only question to be asked by our Govern- 
;ment and our Generals, iu reterence to the 
| population of the revolted States, Are they 
friends or foes? If friends, their services 
should be invited and used in any manner, to 
any extent, to which they can be made avail- 
) able ; and in return for those services, if they 
have heretofore been held in bondage, they 
ought to be distinetly informed that they shail 
‘receive the boon ot Freedom. If they are 
enemies, they should be stri¢ken with unspair- 
|ing and relentless blows until they are forced 
to ground the weapons of rebellion and return 
to their loyalty anc allegiance. The Govern- 
ment has told us that trade and the mails 
follow the flag. The nation waits for the 
|inspiring word: Liberty follows the flag. 





| Garrmatpr ox Narotgoy.—The Italian pat- 
| riot speaks as follows to his countrymen of the 


\ 


French Emperor : \ 


|friend. No. My words contain a disillusion, but 

8 to you of the French le. Like our- 

a eg: & have need of ose Tro-day, unfor- 

y, they are dragged down b my mg ; 

but they are our brethren, and you — to 
between oppressor and oppressed.” 








“I must tell you this truth: Napoleon, the au- 
tocrat, the powerful tyrant of France, is not our’ 


the le of ‘Italy mast be undeceived. I do not’ 


thing the nation—like the old Athenian orator 
—will insist upon, and that is: action! ac- 
tion ! action ! We believe that to-day our troops 
confronting the rebels out-number them, be- 
sides being superior in everything which con- 
stitutes equipments and supplies. And here 
we shall quote the battle-field correspondent 
of a New York paper, whose statement has 
the merit of being confirmed by what comes 
‘from others best informed on the subject. He 
| Says: 

| ‘Rebel prisoners say that the enemy is 
very short of ammunition and provisions, 
and represent the troops’ as almost starving. 
This is partially: confirmed by the fact, as I 
am informed by an officer, that the Rebels 
do not fire more than twenty-five shots (ar- 
tillery) to our hundred — and aim to make 
every shot tell. I can say for myself that 
I never saw such a miserable, half-starved 
looking set of creatures in my life as the 
hundreds of prisoners we met on Sunday 
mording traveling toward Alexandria. Ma- 
ny were bare-footed, several ‘without hats, 
and seareely any two dressed alike, while 
many were almost destitute of clothing. How 
such men, so inferior, physically, and badly 
equipped, can cope with our troops, I can- 


» hot comprehend.” * 


Now for a glance at the other side—our 
own—as pictured by the same pen: 

**We passed on the road to-day great num- 
bers of the finest looking teoops I have ever 
seen. Couch’s, Sedgwick’s, and Smith's Di- 
visions are pressing On to the front rapidly, 
evidently enthusiastic and cager to engage 
| the enemy.” 

' Now, we say, inetead of retiring to the 
seelter of the -fortifications at Arlington 
llights, to ‘trefatten our jaded horses and 
respoke our tottering wagons” —to subside 
into chronic inaction, in other words—let a 
week's rest at furthest see the great army 
again seeking the foe; let those blows, bet- 
ter directed, be repeated upon his shattered 
columns which may still prevent his reaghing 
Richmond even, to say nothing of him plac- 
ing himself as a sentinel onee more for 


months to bar the road thither. So far frond)! 


tolerating the old act in the great military 
drama over again, the surging backward and 
forward of mere lines of pickets from Mun- 
son’s Hill to Manassas, the nation might 
well thank the audacious Rebels if they 
would even come near enough to our lines, 
by way of provocation, for resentment and 
a conclusive fight. In fact, we believe it 
will be God's mercy to Maryland and to the 
nvtional cause if the Rebel leaders persist 
in their advance, thus necessitating their be- 
ing beaten back, overwhelmed, annihilated. 
Commended to idleness for even a few 
weeks now, and who does not feel, with 
horror creeping over him, that the old bul- 
letins concerning Munassas would be re- 
peated with their sickening monotony—-''The 
roads impassable in consequence of the rains,” 
Ke. 

Let the Rebels advance into Maryland if 
that is needfW for the salvation of our nation- 
allity. All would muster then to drive them 
back, more especially if the Capital might 
thereby be endangered trom the rear. Only 
some such terrible exigency will, we fear, set 
things in motion again ; only that arouse the 
nation fully to do its duty. 

We write with earnestness now, because 
while this murderous avalanche impends over 
the State the intimation comes that ‘‘jaded 
horses” are to be*tretattened” and ‘tottering 
wagons respoked™ at Arlington Heights, and 
itis no time to mince matters. With men 
already in tront sufficient, if properly hand- 
led to drive back and utterly overwhelm the 
Rebel horde, here we are to-day with their 
scouts feeling their way to the bands of the 
Potomac within 50 miles of us, and we are 
expected to sing out from the watch-tower 
‘all's well.” We shall do no such thing. 

Let none mistake our views or purposes in 
this matter ; let none suppose that the threat- 
ening Rebel raid has *‘driven us from our 
propriety.” The most probable view of the 
case which presents itself as to the immediate 
future is that the Rebel chief will foree our 
own again to battle by attempts to cross the 
Potamac above them, thus compelling victory 
to alight on our banners. We hove faith in 
the ability, in the generalship of McClellan, 
‘if he will only give the daring foe no rest. 

And for one other part of the programme 
—and that is the long talked-of ‘‘draft :” let 
it be no longer delayed. Force everything 
that is available into the field, every man, 
‘every gun, sword, revolver, and pound of 
powder, and end the war. We can do it, 
_and do it soon. 

The nation is ing under its needless 
| Feverses—it isworn out with delays. We have 





gone pron Pe rotge : we have been ee | 
> a s 
ly. posuere” om ae ose SpovuTine Rock, Aug. 24, 1862. 
able specimen of zoology is at last coiled up| The question was once mooted in a circle, of 
at hif starting-place ‘in front of Washington. | which I was one, whether a Democrat could be 
Stir him up, we say ; make him move ; let a genuinely humane and honest man. The 
him ‘‘crush” those he has long threatened, or vote was going pretty strongly in the negative 
let his keepers hide their heads in confusion. | when one well-known Radical, who had been 
We may talk of patriotism, of devotion, of rather silent, asked leave to relate an incident, 
singleness of purpose, but the Rebels them- which had occurred in his experience, where- 
selves shame us. In the recent battles, shot- upon all ears being intent, he said; ‘‘ A year 
guns with them bore an important part. We ago I was just thinking of purchasing a lot just 
are yet a long distance from the shot-gun as- beyond the suburbs of the Queen City, and one 
pect of the case, but it is time we made an Sunday afternoon went to visit the same. 
approach to it : and when we even begin to There was on the place an old dilapidated 
emulate the devotion of the Rebels, when house, which had not been inhabited for many 
half equiped and maddened with zeal and years. Wishing to see if there was anything in 
desperation, _our leaders guide aright and the house which might be of use, BI got in 
promptly their willing troops to battle, then through a crazy window to go through it. 
we may hope for good results, we may make When I had entered, I was startled at hearing 
up a record suchas will not go out by the voices. I paused thinking, they might be out- 
next steamer to shame us before all the na- side of the house. But no, they were from 
tions of the earth. ~ within. I went up the old stairway, and to- 
For us of the border States, condemned, ' ward the door from which the voices proceed- 
as we are, to watch the terrible changes con- ed. And there I saw a young, well-known 
stantly progressing, who shall blame us if Democrat lawyer with a dozen negroes around 
our patience is nearly worn out? Years seem- him whom he was teaching to read. That 
ed compressed with months, and these into young lawyer was Col. Robert McCook. 
days,.as we watch for the sounds of the possi- Since then I have always thought the advice 
bly approaching conflict upon which so much Judge not, to be safe even in estimating De- 
depends. Tried as by fire, our loyal citizens mocrats, gentlemen. 
yield to none in loyalty, in zeal, in faith inthe Undoubtedly there is a large class of hon- 
ultimate triumph of the good cause. But est people in this countty who have identified 
when the extremes leisurely make the centre thosmnelves politically with the Democratic 
of the Union the field of strife ; when, unlike party because they believed that it, best re- 
those farther away, we may not lie down or rise presented the theory of popular Government, 
up with any certainty that the day’s advance | bat who were in no sense dice masking with 
may not imperil everything here, we may well a fair name the devil’s work of fostering hu- 
deprecate needless delays ; we may well call man oppression. The war is a most potent 
upon those in power to strike that blow which touchstone for all such. No longer in that 
must end er age | great party could the wheat and tares grow 
That it will be struck, let us trust and hope. | comfortab y together. Slavery revealed it- 
Weakened as is the Rebel host by its many self as a foe assaulting that form of govern- 
severe losses, its "abpieaiton supplies, and en- /ment in the interest of which alone had any 
dangered as it is by remoteness from further | honest Democrat tolerated its existence for a 
support, it must never be suffered to remain|moment. Then it was seen who were those 
intact, to boast of its success, to plague us| deceived by a name, the genuine loyalists of 
more. Must we be forced to learn once more, | humanity, and who were the toads awaiting 
as we have upon numerous other ocsasions, | only the spear’s touch to reveal their diabolic 
that just when it might have been annihilated, | nature. 
it owed its safety to dur forbearance, or, worse,| Among those who were the first to see that 
to our timidity ; or shall we rush upon and slavery had no longer a single claim to the 
finish the work half done at such a fearful protection of this nation, was the young law- 
cost ?" The rank and file are ready ; it is! yer who taught the negroes in Cincinnati on 
for our leaders to determine upor se in Sunday afternoons. At the first alarm of the 
which is involved our peril or/otr safety, our | tocsin in our land, Col. Robert McCook turn- 
glory or our shame. ed from all the fair prospects of life, and went 
E iforth to save the nation. A noble band ol 
GEN. CASSIUS M. CLAY ON THE WAR. __ Stalwarth men surrounded and clung to him. 
- ses : . ' And where he went, his work was done more 
Gen. Cassius M. Clay recently delivered : 
: oT, ip sh thoroughly than that of most of our command- 
an address before the Union Literary Society ers. 
of Washington City, in which he dwelt at |= And why? For this one thing: While Col. 
some length on the attitude of the principal MeCook was the gentlest of men: while he was 
| Powers of Europe toward this wicked Rebell- oo" and lenient almost to a fault tow ards 
f 1e southerners, he and his regiment from the 
ion, and concluded as follows; first refused to be slave catchers. Where they 
First, then, gentlemen, when this Rebell- edjmarch the slave read freedom on their 
ion first broke out, and when blood of Amer- banners, and heard the music as of the burst- 
ican citizens marching to the defense of their ing of many fetters. 
own flag and of their own capital was shed Perhaps it was for this that he fell under 
by the hands of Rebels, and we stood here the murderous hand of slavery. 
not knowing what might be done with the, But he did not die until he had added his 








President, and the commanders, and others testimony—the testimony of a life long demo- 
in authority—whether we should not be cut crat—that the arrow which is to lay low the 


| to pieces, as they a thousand times threaten- “Fiend fo Treason in America is that named 
; ed to do—your humble servant addresses you Emancipation. How many noble-browed 
‘from the baleony of Willard’s Hotel. I told young men are to follow Robert McCook to 
| you that for twenty years I had been warring | their untimely graves ere that arrow shall be 
| against this institution of Slavery, and to ef sped on its way? The President tells us we 
fect its overthrow was willing to sacrifice must wait until the masses are up to it; but 
| property, comfort, and even life itself, and is it not impossible so long as this great de- 
that I had always stood by the Constitution, moralizer is in the land that the people can 
ithe Union and the enforcement of the laws. ever unanimously affirm fhe necessity of its 
'(Loud applause.) I never advocated the removal? So long as the head of the nation 
/immediate and unconditional abolition of cherishes it, the masses will cherish it. But 
| Slavery. I wish to deprive no man of that instead of the masses getting up to emancipa- 
| which he regards as property, and as so re- tion every day the opposition to it will be- 
| garded and protected by the Constitution of come more virulent and contumacious. You 
|the United States. But inasmuch as the have only to leave your field untilled for it to 
'slaveholders had refused to submit to the ar-) swarm with weeds and vermin. 

| bitrament which the Constitution had prescrib- But, on the other hand, how completely in 
/ed, and appealed to war measures, | see no every age of the world has the heroie deed 
| principle upon which they can be successfully controlled and redeemed all lower forces. 
imet, other than in proclaiming, in the lan- Did Moses wait until all the Sham-Democra- 
guage of our fathers once more—and I trust cy of Egypt said, Let Israel go? What if 
that descendants are not less ready, valiant Jesus had delayed a proclamation of the 
and just than the men of 76—that all men are Golden Rule until some Galilean Mallory 
created equal and entitled to life, liberty and among the Pharisees approved of it, or the 
pursuit of happiness. (Prolonged applause.) Jerusalem Herald agreed to tolerate it? Did 
That was my platform when I spoke at Wil- Socrates, or Paul, or Luther wait for the peo- 
lard’s, that is it now. (Renewed applause.) ple to be ‘up to” their great and saving 
Well now, you are going to conquer the thoughts and strokes before they uttered 
South, how? by my friend Seward taking them? 

dinner and drinks? (Laughter and applause.) ‘It is a geologic speculation that when vast 
You are going to conquer the South by tak- beds of lime, the accretion of myriad animal 
ing the sword in one hand and shackles in forms, lay here and there in the earth, through 
ithe other. You are going to conquer the them darted fierce and fiery electric bolts from 
South with one portion of your force, while meteoric change, and these electric bolts sud- 
| the other is detailed to guard Rebel propers. denly changed the beds of crumbling lime to 
ity. You are so magnanimous that you are quarries of veined and pure marble. Not 
| going to put down this gigantic effort at our otherwise in history—the geology of man— 
‘national life, in the language of Jim Lane, has heroism, with its electric strokes, darting 
| “By fighting their battles and your own.” out of noble and brave heads and_ hearts, 
| (Cheers.] How long, have you tried it ? changed great population into magnificent 
|For nearly eighteen months. Some of the nationalities. Ifpopulations are not crystal- 
best men in the country have gone down to jzed into great nations, they are but as clouds 
itheir graves ; 250,000 of the loyal troops of of dust, of which each individual is a dust 
‘the United States have died on the battle- atom, and when the storm comes the dust be- 
| field, or been disabled by sickness. How eomes—mud. 

‘many millions have you expended ? Why,a —_O electric heart ! O erystalizing voice! how 
sum rolling up to one thousand millions, al- Jong, shall our hearts and flesh ery out in vain 
/most one-fourth of the national debt of Eng-) for you %—[M. D. Conway's Correspondence 
j land that has been accumulating for ages, jn the N. Y. Tribune.] 

/and still you have been carrying on the war RE 

pupon such principles that you cannot stand Renuctant ExFrorcement oF tHe Con 
jupright in the eyes of the world. On these ication Law. Reluctantly the pro-slavagy 
| principles you never can conquer ; and Tam) officers of the army carry out the designs of the 
itold by men high in power that the capital is Confiseation law. To build the fortifications at 
istill in danger. Gentlemen, how much long- this place the commanding officer sent out parties 
er is this thing to continue ? As regards the to press the slaves of rebel owners into the ser- 
‘finances of the country I must say, in Justice vice. But the orders emanating from liead- 
‘to the Secretary of the Treasury that, if it quarters strictly enjoined that receipts should be 
‘had not been for the eminent abilities with, given le asl a oo sere ea 
“hich that Department of the “Government #00 ese to service, there acum de 
has been administered, long apne dpe would manifestly a violation of the last clause of the 
[have come down to the Southern standard of) tenth section of the Contiseation bill, which reads, 
shinplasters, which no man in any portion of «and no person engaged in the military or naval 
‘the world, with any common sense, would | geryice of the United States shall, under any pre- 
‘have taken, except on compulsion. Now, tence whatever, as ume to decide on the validity 
gentlemen, I know that there were difliculties | of the claim of any person to the service or labor 
but I think this manner of con-. of any person, orsurrender up any person to the 


When ‘elaimant, on pain of being dismisseds from the 
, 








in the way, 
ducting the war should be changed. nau 
3 oO - “lard’s < ’ i », service. 

Hoke so belly a, Willan some, ine wnat teonmabanis” of all vor ae 
* RET, ‘sturd. us,”.| 2O¥ employed upon the public fortifications here, 
tion leader cg ie i be di ae ae ‘and a happier, more willing set of men never 
(Laughter. } Wait-a-little-dottrines ran ripe. wielded spade or axe. It would be merciless 
{Laughter.] People will gradually get ready. cruelty to send thes noble fellows back to whips 
Well, thank God for once they told the truth. and chains. God grant that the Administration 
‘The people will be gotten ready, and are) may perceive the truth that loyal black men are 
/now ready when the Government is. Fight good enough to kill disloyal white rebel traitors, 
‘this war upon the principle of common sense. And sutfer them to fight for their own liberty and 
| As for myself, never, so help me God, will [ /the saivation of the republic. [Correspondent of 
‘draw a sword to keep the chains upon anoth-' the V. ¥. World. 
‘er fellow-béing. [Tremendous applause. ] 
| Suppose, gentlemen, that you succeed _upon 
the present policy, what have you gained ? 2 , ' 
Better recognize the Southern Contederacy A correspondent of Forney’s Press writes as 
at once, and stop this effusion of blood, than follows : 

to continue in this present rumous policy. ith oo tein Gl Taaeart saan sheild eter 
/Change your policy, and say that you are 1M" determine to risk his reputation in writing a histo- 
earnest. Send as an Embassador, me if you ry of this war, we would advise him to go to the 
-will—as much as the slave-holders hate me, my correspondents for its true and as yet secret 
and I them—to Jeff. Davis with a message, historical character. These men can tell him pri- 
that if he will consent to have the Rebels lay yately how this has been a brarn/ess war thus far. 





Tue Unwritten Hisrory or toe War.— 


down their arms and come again under the They can show him how men—traitors—have re- 
, ceived the best contracts, an’, while imperfectly 
filling them, have beea communicating our plans, 
such as we had, to the enemy. They will tell him 
how Southern officers commanded some of our 
ousposts, in constant communication with the en- 
emy. and how men known to be traiters were fill- 
ing high positions in our army. They can tell 
him, too, though they dare not publish the fact, 
of how certain Major Generals have bcen surprised 
by the enemyin the East and West, while they 
lay drunk in their tents, and how these men were 
complimented, instead of being cashiered, by the 
Commanding Generals, for fear that their valuable 
services would he lost to the army in the fatare.— 
In fact, they will tell the historian how. with 
abundance ot men and means to have crushed the 
rebellion right out,these means have nearly all been 
waisted in the face of the foe, while the enenty, 
according to Wilcox, Corcoran, Bowman, and 
Vogdes, is stronger to-day than ever before, be- 
cause he has collected and concentrated his 
men and means, and has a settled system of 
prosecuting the war.” 


protection of the old flag and Constitution, 
that protection will be granted to him ; but 
‘if not, warn him of the consequences, and 
then go to work in real earnest ; and, if nee- 
‘essary, desolate the whole South, As re- 
gards the disposition of the negro, I am op- 
‘posed to colonization, because It will be the 
means of delaying emancipation ; im fact, 


‘ only tending to perpetuate the institution of 


Slavery by raising the value of the slave. 

The speaker, after extending his remarks 
upon the subject of Emancipation and Confis- 
cation of Rebel property, &c., thanked the 
| audience for their Pind attention, and retired 
amid deafening applause and long-continued 
cheering. 





Cassins M. Clay.—Notwithstanding the impres- 
| sion that has been sought to be created that Cas- 
i sius M. Clay, by reason of his radical sentiments, 
| was not popular in Kentucky, it appears that his 

appointment to a responsible post would be highly 
| aceeptable to the people of that State. A corres- 
| pondent of the Cinsinnati Commercial says: 
“The Union people of this vicinity (Richmond, 
| Ky.) are highly pleased at the appointment of 
| Cassius M. Clay to a command in this department. 
| Mr. Clay was born and raised in Madison county. 
| Hei: known to every body asa man of genuine 

| courage—one of the real fighting stripe—and there 
| is not a single individual who would believe a re-| 
that he ‘turned tail’ to the enemy without, at 
a dozen confirmations, and even then most 

of them would doubt it.” : 


ae a ee 


— 





DRA French statistician has calculated that 
civilized world spends every twenty-four hours, in 
royal and military salutes and polite exchanges of 
volleys, in wharf and citadel formzlilities, in the 
daily morning and evening guns in all fortresses 
and men-of-war, all over the globe, a hundred and 
fifty-thousand useless shots. Estimating the cost 
of the charge at six francs, this would produce a 
daily sum of nine hundred thousand francs, or 
three millions of francs ($600,000) annually, 
which thus go off in smoke. 


| still ; cand must and shall be one. 


‘end as I have described — that the people 


‘not as a party, but as 
‘ernment of the 


STRATEGY AT THE, CAPITAL. LA THE WAR RING. 


: K i i far tee 
You are probably aware, my boy, that the . At the great War Mecting in New York, 
unconquerable Mackerel Brigade is still ad- “on the 27th of August, Ricuarp BasTEeED, 
| vancin i i ighly - Es F i 
bee eres Washington in a highly respect- Esq., one of the most prominent of the ** Na- 
| able and strategic manner ; and that all cor-' tional Democrats” of New York 1 
| respondents are excluded from the lines, lest | seaiten wnecct Y a 
/some of them, in their natural blackness of TOUS'ME Speech. low refreshing such sledge- 
Mane should construe the advance upon hammer talk is compared with the dillentanti 
| — into a retreat from Richmond. ‘nonsense of Judge Thomas, and the Union- 
ut gained admission to the scene by savers, and the parchment worship 
| Somber Cs fea ee ene arn ot We meet to inflame zeal, t 5 ae ] 
Seathaem Vata dienes Pac 5 real, to inspi ralty 
bled . a ees and am thereby en and to declare to our President 3 his C i 
| abled to give you some further account of the | ° hat the. ci 7 pa aod alert 
skillful retrogade advance to which I dimly | net that the city of New York —the great 
referred in my absorbing last, ~ | commercial metropolis of the country — favors 
"The uniform of the selekianed Cuididiataas | o suppression of this most wicked rebellion, 
is wack respected by many of our officers, my by the prompt, free, fearless use of every and 
boy, and is the only guise in which a fellow} ps passa necessary to crush it out at once 
|bemg may scrutinize the national strategic | scree pinay Sse Caner Wee Seon 
works with entiee- takers. means are, the Executive is charged with the 
a _ — I seme the Mackerel Brigade pas os peerntcr —s ‘ ~ 9 a 
|i its cheerful work of pushing Richmond ,.. °? ee 
ig eae nce tae a 5 *) his readiness to he sti iv 
peteagy avin Bas a tee ss ear suggestions, and give 
en om ate Coat sot Daring Poe: ea a proper concie t e ae 
_was being wrought in the frantic ranks of the against aera this occasion to say that it 
Perec iee' cg wee Pag idolized General this vcholiien ‘ yf ong rig ne Sia en a 
of the Mackerel Brigade anxiously searching : 7 Soereeey SU Shae the cauec 
‘for something upon the ground. Ina mo- ss nt sew paca hci 
ment, he looked up, and says he to the war- together. . Good, **good."] For one, I 
tors. ia ieeighbomaed: sincerely believe if slavery lives the Republic 
**My children, have you seen anvthing of, dies. [‘* That's the talk."] And T deny that 
| Pp . . oD s Gove . *k . 
‘a smnail black bottle that I placed upon the pepe rnment, struck at and attempted to 
‘grass, just now, when I turned to speak to 7° (cstroyed by’ the slave power, should do 
ley ard >” rape to preserve slavery as stock in trade 
ofc: aE ; or a future rebellion. God has decreed that 
Plecege eset ? SS = their sin shall perish with them. This is Free- 
‘trian Confederacies, which has just sa dom’s grand opportunity, and no man not 
chee vata himself at heart tyrannic, dishonest, and eruel, 
| t : : t - IOI > » eae z Tre 
““Thandet !* nays the General, “that’s the! but will rejoice that the Republic of America 


| z s Ss ‘a } Yq » . > } . 7 r » : } 
‘third bottle I’ve lost in the same way within |5;°T°. peg Set be etaet ecbratled by, the genine 
| “1 of universal emancipation. All hail the day! 


‘an hour.” And he proceeded slowly and) -,, : 
' thoughtfully is hors mtg sis [Great cheering.] In this connection, I have 
oug . ully a nis horse, which stood a word or two to i temen who: hk . 4 if 
/ eyeing him with fifnereal solemnity ; : : min Booties cise: bya 
inequalities of surface. emalty And many of — birth, have sought and found a home 
? ; \in the United States of Ties i ~ 
Turning to another part of the line, my yosed by so % fn . ee ae 
|boy, 1 beheld Captain Villiam Brown and foe oye tenehe gehen and they 
| Captain Bob shortly in the act of performing have been taught to think so by bad, design- 
. bs . ° P ing me F » elas . a 
a great strategic movement with the indomi- | 4°, gee the class known as politicians, 
| table Cone Section, many of whom were em- | shania be p Reggae snare ae black race. 
| ploying the moment to take a last look at the upon si Ks thes deo os —— 
| canteens presente : =f cans 8b) slaveholders, an ex- 
|canteens prest nted to them before leaving | odus of that race to the northern States would 
home by their devoted mothers. ae ee 


A number | . . : 
. * ARE : : | immediately fo ry a new: istastefi 
of reckless Confederacies had just crossed a nediately follow, and a new and distasteful 
bridge spanning a small stream near by, and | 


element of rivalry in labor be produced here, 
é ap ; to the disadvantage of the white worki a 

the object of this daring movement was to lisadvantage of the whit working man. 

‘suuddenly destroy the bridge before they 


Now this is simply absurd. No such conse- 
could retreat and then make prisoners of the | {UCT°” would or could follow from the trce- 
whole: | dom of the blacks. Residence is not a matter 
| It was a sublime conception, my boy—it pot mere choice. It is controlled by great nat- 
/was a sublime conception, and rich withstrat-_ ural and philosophical laws, to the Seeeyyence 
leay. of which all men are held by an imperious ne- 
| Like panthers surrounding their unsuspecting eas Cae gaa 
| prey, the wily Mackerels swept noiselessly across ‘!Y© ™ the heart of Ethiopia, although oe 
the bridge, applied their axes with the quickness TeVenue should be a million times what it is 
of thought, and ina moment the doomed struc- | 1 the State of New York? So the swarthy 
ture fell splashing into the water. It was beauti- child of the torrid zones eannot live amid the 
| ful to see Villiam’s hone&St-exultation at this mo-| ‘Snows of Northern latitudes. He never can 
|ment ; his eyes brightened lke small bottles of enter their fields of labor as a competitor. 
| oanene with the light shining through them, and The country is in imminent peril, Traitors 
| says he: in arms mace ¢ assat . , vg 
| “We have circumvented the Confederacy. Ah !”’ Sechgeteamag fir pps hier ms _ — 
says Villiam, proudly; “the United States of shate:::} islg 2 | 1 : er ies, Tipteers 
America is nowsprepared to continue in the ex- Sy Hemes ane rearts are made. desolate ; 
constitutional obligations and compacts are 


/change business, and—”’ . ‘ 
He paused. He paused, my bey, because he whistled down the winds, and the sacred 
i snddenly observed that Captain Bob Shorty had name of revolution perverted to the abomina- 
/commenced to scratch his head in a dismal man- ble uses of treason and rebellion. This is 
Her: » not the time to diseuss how far the Govern- 
“I’m blessed,” says Captain Bob Shorty, ina’ ment will be justified by the Constitution, or 
| cho erical manner—“I'm blessed if I don’t think previouslyexisting laws, in using this, that, 
there eon mistake erty may military infant.” or the other, asa means of re-astablishing the 
| “Hal says Villiam, with dignity; “do you ational authority and maintaining the nation- 
| discover a flaw in the great chain woven by the al power. Salus. wonuls -annren NaS ee 
United States of America around the doomed | & 1 phen wee es, plana paepistiiale 
| Confederacy?” Sell-preservation is the first law of nature. 
| Captain Bob Shorty again scratched his head, Nor is this the time to regard the condition 
jand*ays he: of the country from any political standpoint. 
| ‘I don't wish to make unpleasant insinua- !n this hour party must be forgotten. ‘There 
i tions; but it seems to me that this here body 18 a great fight on hand between Democracy 
‘of infantry has left itself on the wrong side of and aristocracy, [‘*That's true”], between the 
the stream !” privileges of the few and the rights of the 
And so it had, my boy. By one of those | multitude, between caste and republican 
little mistakes which will sometimes occur in equlity, and he is the genuine democrat who 
‘the most victorious armies, the Coni¢ section loves Liberty more than Slavery. The demo- 
‘had thoughtlessly erossed the bridge before | cracy that will not endure this test is spurious. 
‘destroying it, thus leaving themselves on one My own position is easily declared. 1 was a 
side of the river, while the riotous Confedera- Democrat. I am a loyal lover of my country, 
| cies were on the other. whose tree institutions I do not care to out- 
| How they got across again, at a fordable live. [‘*Bravo.”] I will be what her necessi- 
place higher up, just in time to see the Con-/ ties, the convictions of my intelligence, and 
federacies cross again, at a fordable place the dictates of my conscience, maké me. It 
‘lower down, I will not pause to tell you, as this be treason to party, party can make the 
(such information might retard enlistments, most of it. [‘‘Gool,” ‘Good,” and ap- 
Once more stationing myself near the Gen- plause.] 
Bopndos pe 2a i. ee who sat astride Ree, bes 
| his funereal charger like the equestrian statue ? 
| of the Duke of Wellington, I aa watching his | GO AWAY, OLD BLACK MAN; 
| motions attentively, when a body of horsemen) A gang of rowdy boys in a Northern city, 
/suddenly dashed by him, and I saw, as they celebrating a certain Fourth of July in honor 
| disappeared, that he was left bareheaded. of their fathers, seized an aged colored) man 
‘Thunder !" says the general, winking very ‘at an apple stand, confiscated his stock in 
|violently in the’ sunlight, and rattling his trade, and hustled him away into the suburbs. 
/sword in a fearless manner, ‘‘where’s my cap) There they kept him for the greater part of 
: the day, and, 4o use a phrase known in college, 
There was a respectful Mackerel chap at jazedhim. They patted his wool, they kicked 
hand, and says he: him, they put nettles in his sleeves, each new 
‘*T think it was took by the equestrian Con- outrage suggesting another, until as a crown- 
ifederacy, which has jest made another raid.” jng joke, it was proposed to string him up to 
“Hum!” says the general, thoughtfully, the stout limb of an elm. ‘Phis measure de- 
‘that’s very true. Thunder! says the gen- veloped a humanitarian party, and excited a 
eral fo himself, as it were: ‘* this is all deplorable agitation, which quite broke tp 
| Greeley's work.” ‘the hilarity of the patriotic occasion, the non- 
Pondering deeply over this last remark, 1) extension faction insisting that the o/d enss 
_sauntered to another part of the field, where ‘should be ducked in the horse-pond and per- 
ithe Orange County Howitzers were being mitted thereafter to go about his business, 
| prepared to repel the charge of a High words ensued between these misguid- 
iregiment of Confederacies, who had just) ed philanthropists, and the party of the consti- 
}come within our lines for the purpose. The tutional right of every man to larrup his own 
iartillery was well handled, my boy, and not a. yjgyer, “Aly” cried the latter, with crush 
‘piece would have been captured but for the ing irony, “you reckon a nigger as good as 
isplendid discipline of the gunners. Chey a white man ! You are. nigyer-worshippers ! 
‘were too well disciplined to dispute orders, Look at Old Cuff. Ain't he a beauty ? Don't 
imy boy; andas Captain Samyule Sa-mith had) gome of you want to: marry his daughters ?” 
accidentally forgotten to give the order to ‘These were very cruel taunts upon the phi- 
| “load” before he told them to fire, the cffeet lunthropists, who passionately explained that 
of our metal upon the hostile force was not as they hated the ofd darkey as they did the Dey- 
| inflammatory as it might have been. il, that they did not object to the hazing as 
The next I saw of Samyule, he was making fap as it had gone, but that hanging was an 
his report to the general, who received him jyregular proceeding, which it was wntair to 
'with much enthusiasm. ask them to assist in, though they were ready, 
“Where are your guns,” my child, says the and had always been ready, for the sake of 
general with paternal atfability. eace and harmony, to duck the nigger, when 
Samvule blew his nose in a business-like jt he perishes, it would be the eflect of his 
own evident incapacity to take care of him- 
self, and nobody's fault. From criminations 


| 
| 


| 





gone to?” 


manner, and says he: 
“Several of them have just gone South. 


I am unable to state what response the £en- and disclaimers of humanity that did too 


‘eral intended to make, my boy: for at this jnuch honor, the contestants soon came to 
instant a body of horsemen swept between the plows, and, horrible to relate, white boys 
speakers, one of the riders jerking the veter- (white barring the dirt) ‘twent to cutting one 
an’s horse violently from under him, and gal- qanother's throats” about an old black nigger! 
loping the steed away with him. Up sprang Now, viewed from any unprejudiced ‘point 
the general, in a violent perspiration, and says of observation, say from that of the decent 
hes brute below us, or from that of the candid an- 

‘Where's my horse gone to?” . gel above us, this ‘‘throat-cutting,” so long 

(} guess,” says a Mackerel chap, stepping 4s it confined itself to these two classes, might 
up—‘‘I guess that it was took by the eques-\ seem every way salutary and appropriate a 
trian Confederacy, which has just made anoth- proceeding in no wise likely to hinder the 
er raid.” millennium, if it were only thorough and well 

‘“Thunder,” says the general, they'll take followed up. But to our story; which is not 
my coat and vest next.” And he retired to a “g story, only an illustration. 

spot nearer Washington. ; Just when the war was waxing hottest, an 

I would gladly continue my narrative of the ingenuous youth of the non-extension party 
advance movement, my boy, showing how our approached the old apple man, and taking 
forces continued their march in excellent Or hold of his cravat till his face, written ovér 
der, safely reaching a spot within ten miles of with the avony ofa day, had revolved upon 
the place they gained on the following day; his haltered neck addressed him thus: ‘“Logk 
but such revelations would simply tend to con- here, Old Dad. But for your being amongst 
fuse your weak mind with those great doubts us there could not be any fight, although 
concern\ng military affairs which tend to ren- any boys engaged on cither side do not care 
der civilians impertinently critical, for you one way or the other. Nevertheless, 

It the simple duty of civilians, my boy, to | repeat, without this day’s rowing and you 
implicitly trust oer brass-buttoned generals; ag the basis of it, the tight could not have 
of whom there are enough to furnish the whole een in existence. Now, will you take your- 
world with war—and never finish it at that. self off to Liberia or Central America, where 

Yours, weekly, we can't get our hands upon you ?” 
Oxrtincs C. Kerr. Noble youth ! Did not this flush’ of charity 
in his artless soul cut the Gordian knot, and 

? ; relieve a fated race from the terrible spell un- 

t% In a recent speech in Dublin, Arche que which they were pouring out each other's 

bishop Hughes is reported to have said : blood ? Will the intrusive African hesitate 

; to go, when his presence is the only obstacle 

“It (the United States) 1s one country to prevent alienated hearts from falling in 

(Great frantic palpitations of restored affection upon 

cheering.] No matter what may occur—ne each other 2 Charity? Did we call it by 

matter the foreign interference, whether that poor term, redolent of cold victuals ? 

military or naval, that may destroy the cit- Nav, it is STATESMANSHIP.—Aati-Slacery 
ies round the borders of that country — nO) Sfgydard. 

matter what may occur, the question must 











shall remain one, [cheers] ; and if the party tha 
that is nominally called ‘*rebel” — the term has fixed the majority of the 
I don’t use in respect of them at all [hear, at the age of fourteen years. 
hear] — if that party shall triumph, then I rene 
Oe. 0 tell 

> a y sgiance to that party re A Quaker once hearing a | ame gs 
wil eee ee Pron how much he felt for another, dryly.asked 


~ te toa him : ‘Friend hast thou felt. in thy pocket 
| for him.” ee - 


crit is said that the a Napoleon 


*rince, his heir, 


United States. 
cheering.]” ‘ 
If this is not treason, what is ? 
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cessity. Which of us could, for example, / 
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